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Art. I. Récherches fur l Origine, l’E/prit, et les Progrés des Arts dela 
Grice: i. e. Inquiries into the Origin, Spirit, and Progrefs of the 
Arts of Greece, and their Conne¢tion with the Arts and Religion 
of the moft ancient Nations; with Obfervations on the ancient 
Monuments of India, Perfia, the reft of Afia, Europe, and Egypt *. 
4to. 3 Tom. including the Supplement. 31. 18s. Appleyard, 
Wimpole-itreet. 


HIS valuable work unites an extenfive, though not always 

@ =the moft accurate, erudition, to a confummate knowledge 
of ancient monuments and works of art. The antiquary, the 
artift, and the {cholar will here find ample matter of inftruétion, 
and, at the fame time, a wide field for criticifm. "Though in 
many points of erudition, our opinion be extremely different 
from that of this moft laborious and ingenious Author; and 
though we think it altogether impoffible to give any hiftarical 
accouat of Grecian mythology that fhall not be liable to innu- 
merable objections ; yet we heartily congratulate the lovers of 
antiquities and wirté, on a publication, which throws new light 
on innumerable monuments of great importance. By moft, this 
work will be confidered only as an hypothefis; but it muft be 
allowed ome of the moft probable; in our opinion, the moft pro- 
bable of any that has yet appeared on the fubjeé. 

The fragments of the primitive theology of Greece, whether 
preferved in the works of poets and mythologifts, or in the an- 
cient monuments of engraving and fculpture, afford reafon to 
believe, that the religion, as well as the arts and fciences of that 
country, were derived from a people anterior to the firft colonies 
faid to have been eftablifhed there; a people whofe tranfactions 
carry us back to ages altogether unknown in Grecian hiftory. 
Our Author thinks, that he has difcovered who this people were, 
whofe ideas and conceptions concerning the Deity feem zo have 
been widely diffufed over the ancient world. To prove his hypo- 
thefis, he examines under what emblems or fymbols this people 


from time immemorial reprefented the Supreme Mind, the 
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* The Author is M. D’Hancarville. 
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Creator and Preferver of nature. Thefe emblems he finds tp 
have been adopted in moft other countries of antiquity, coun. 
tries the moft diftant from each other, among which hiftory dif. 
covers not the {malleft connection, and which could not have 
univer fally employed the fame arbitrary figns.or emblems, unlefs 
they had derived them from fome common ftock. 

The Sacae (the Saxas of Herodotus and Strabo) are defcribed 
by the Greeks, as inhabiting a country beyond the Cafpian Sea, 
and contiguous to India. They were the Homades of Sogdiana, 
acountry feparated from India by the lofty chain of Paropamitus, 
and extending to the eaftern ocean, They condu@ed their 
herds into the vaft regions which fupply the fources of the Se- 
linga, the Ganges, and the Indus. From this people, the mof 
ancient of any, and inhabiting the moft elevated territory in 
Afia, defcends the religious worfhip that has been diffufed 
through all parts of our continent, like the immenfe rivers which, 
rifing among thefe eminences, f{pread themfelves on all fides, 
and flow, in oppofite dire€tions, into remote oceans. 

The moft ancient army mentioned in hiftory is that of the 
Sacae, or Scythians, who extended their conquefts to the Nile, 
and then, retracing their fteps, employed fifteen years to fubdue 
Afia, on which they impofed a moderate tribute *. Their em- 
pire lafted fifteen hundred years; until Ninus, King of the 
Affyrians, delivered his country from the tribute impofed on it, 
The reign of Ninus is placed 2110 years before the Chriftian 
zera. ‘Ihe Scythians therefore conquered Afia 3610 years before 
that period. This nation reprefented the Deity under nine 
forms of the ox and ferpent; emblems which are ftill preferved 
by their defcendants, and which prevail in moft parts of ‘Afia 


that have not fubmitted to the Mahommedans. ‘The more fin- 


gular thefe emblems are, and the more remote the relation by 
which they are conneéted with the obje& they reprefent, the 
Jefs probability there is that they fhould have been difcovered by 
fo many different nations ; for the fymbols of the ox and ferpent 
are found on an aftonifhing variety of medals, ftruck in all the 
different provinces of Greece, in Europe, Afta, and Africa,—on 
an immenie number of marbles and other monuments of ancient 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, India, Japan, China, Perfia, Tartary, Scan- 
dinavia, and in all the countries formerly inhabited by the Celtae. 
The Ifraelites, incredibly attached to the worfhip of thefe em- 
blems,. continued to revere them, notwithftanding the exprels 
prohibition of the Deity himfelf, and the fevere chaftifements 
inflicted on them for their obitinacy in that particular. One of 
the heads of the Cherubims refembled that of anox. The fer- 
pent of brafs was the fymbol of life; fefus Chrift himfelf pro- 
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* Diod, Sicul. 1.11, and juflin, Il. 11. 
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ofes it as the type of his exaltation on the crofs, and an em- 
blem of the falvation which he was deftined to procure for men. 
This reptile, which reprefented the good genius of the Pheni- 
cians, was the emblem of health among the Greeks; and al- 
though nothing appears Jefs proper to recal the idea of the Divine 
Nature than the animals chofen for that purpofe, yet the moft 
authentic monuments, the moft uniform traditions, the moft re- 
{pectable authorities aflure us, that their worfhip was very widely 
extended in the ancient world, and {till prevails in many parts 
of the modern. 

The travels and conquefts of the Scythians, who diffufed this 
worfhip in the Eaft, are mentioned by Trogus Pompcius and 
Diodorus Siculus. The latter fays, they extended their domi- 
nion to the Eaftern ocean. Diodorus lived in the time of Dio- 
nyfius Periegetes, who confiders the Eaflern ocean as fyno- 
nymous with the fea of India: 

Hwov xxAcuos xas Ivdixoy oidua Oaracens. 


Orientalem vocunt atque Indicum fluétum maris. 
Dionys. PeriseG. V. 37- 

The fame Dionyfius places a colony of Scythians near the 
river Indus. The moft learned of the Indians preferved the 
ancient hiftory of their country; from which it appeared that in 
the moft remote ages, when men ftill lived in fcattered villages, 
Bacchus, accompanied with a numerous army, came from the 
weft, and over-ran all India: Diodor. Sicul. 1. ii. p. 151. The 
exceffive heats having occafioned a malady among his troops, he 
fought on the mountains for frefher waters and a purer {ky. 
Mount Meros was the fartheft extent of his expedition. On this 
mountain, which abounded in ivy and wild vines, he built the 
city Nyfla, the fame name that had been beftowed on a city 
on the Nile, which alfo formed the extremity of the Scy- 
thian conquefts in very remote ages. The Nyfleans peopled 
this new city, in the neighbourhood of the Oxidraci, who after- 
wards pretended to defcend from Bacchus. The worfhip of 
this god was celebrated in the Arabian, as well as the Indian 
Nyfla, with the fame ceremonies obferved in Thrace, and in 
the Hebrides, on the weftern coaft of Great Britain: Strabo 
Geogr. lib. xiv. and Dionyf. Perieg. v. 568, & feq. Nyfla in 
Arabia, and India, formed two boendaries of an empire which 
extended from the fea of Chinato the Northern ocean ; an em- 
pire which lafted fifteen hundred years, and which preceded that 
of the Affyrians, commonly reckoned the moft ancient. This 
immenfe conqueft of the Scythians, mythology afterwards afcribed 
to Bacchus, whofe worfhip was carried by the Scythians into 
Arabia and India. 

The name of the Oxidraci of India, who /aid they were de- 
{cended from Bacchus, bears the impreffion of the people from 
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whom they defcended in reality. They came from the Oxi: 
draci, inhabiting the banks of the Oxus. This river waters 
the country of the Baétrians, of which Margiana makes a part, 
In this country are'found thofe Juxuriant vines, celebrated by 
Strabo: Geog. |. xi. p. 73. There, according to Oneficritus, 
the women difplayed thofe diflolute manners, and thofe abomi- 
nable practices, which were afterwards imitated by the Baccha- 
nals: Oneficr, ap. Calep. in Badéir. Thefe women, who fol- 
lowed the Scythian army, occafioned the fable of the Menades, 
who were prieftefles of Bacchus. When the Greeks worfhipped 
this god under a human form, he always retained fufficient in- 
dications of his betng originally reprefented by the ox, the great 
emblem of the Scythians. To Bacchus the Greeks always gave 
the long robe, called Baflara, worn by the Baétrian women, and 
the beard cut in the fhape of a goat’s, according to the cuftom 
of that people, Both cuftoms prevailed in the Caffiterides, 
where the worfhip of Bacchus was celebrated with great pomp: 
Strabo, |. iii, p. 175.. In the Bacche of Euripides, the god 
is introduced faying, that he had over-run Lydia, Phrygia, Bac- 
triana, Media, Arabia, and al] Afia, to the falt fea, 2. ¢. the In- 
dian ocean: Euripid. Bacche, v.13. In thefe verfes Euripides 
comprehends moft of the places into which the Scythians had 
carried their arms and their worfhip: a worfhip, according to 
St. Epiphany, of the higheft antiquity, and far more ancient 
than Helenifm and Judaifm: J. Epiph. adv. Haeref. 1.1. 

The immenfity of the Scythian conquefts might make their 
reality fufpected, did we not know the extraordinary atchieve- 
ments of the fame nation in modern times, under the name of 
Tartars. As the waves of the fea follow, repel, and deftroy 
each other, fo the Sacae, purfuing the traces of their anceftors, 
eitablifhed themfelves, at various times, in the countries which 
they had anciently occupied. They expelled or fubdued the 
nations whofe origin was the fame with their own, Having 
over-run China in the time of Fohi, they returned to that 
country towards the end of the 12th century, under the conduct 
of Zingis-khan. Koublai-khan, his grandfon, completed the 
congyelt of that valt empire; while his coufin, Bathufain, like- 
wife of the Mogul race, fubjected Ruffia to a tribute fimilar to 
that which the Scythians had formerly impofed on Afia. As 
the Scythians ‘founded the two Nyflas, fo the Tartars builc 
Cafai, and other cities on the Volga; and, eftablifhing their 
colonies in the Crimea, diffufed terror into Europe. 

Before that zra, Zingis- khan penetrated into India, to whieh 


he gave the name-of Mogul, a name thenceforth retained by 
thai valuable region of the world. Tamerlane, defcended in 
the femaite line from that congueror, was a native of Socdiana, 


the country of the dacae, Animaied by theiy example, he eo 
too 
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took the conqueft of Afia; having made himfelf mafter of Per- 
fia, he proceeded to Bagdad, fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Hella, fuppofed to be the ancient Babylon, the royal feat of 
Ninus and Semiramis. ‘The Scythian army anciently traverfed 
the fame countries in their return from Egypt. Tamerlane, 
urfuing the fame route, penetrated to India, and conquered 
Dehli, where his pofterity ftill reign. His dominion extended 
over Perfia and Media; he entered into Galatia, defeated Ba- 


jazet between Ancyra and Cefarea, and took the former of thofe 


towns, in the year 1239. Having conquered the northern part 
of Afia Minor, he gained Syria from the Mammelucs of Egypt ; 
{o that his conquelts exactly included thofe of his: Scythian an- 
ceftors. He then returned to Samarcande ; and, in his old age, 
meditated the conqueft of China, which the Scythians had ef- 
fected 5000 years before the age of Tamerlane, 

The chronology adopted by this learned Author does not 
agree with the common explanations of the Mofaic writings: 
but as he profefles the greateft refpect for thofe writings, he 
thinks himfelf entitled to afirm, that their chronology has been 
mifunderftood, and that Mofes places the creation ata period 
far more remote than is generally believed. The profound re- 
fearches of this great Antiquarian contain nothing inconfiltent 
with revelatign ; but, on the contrary, tend to confirm the fa- 
cred hiftory. They prove the knowledge of the true God, the 
Creator and Preferver, to have been extremely ancient. Having 
created the elements, the invifible God was typified in fire, the 
moft ftriking. and powerful of his works. As the Creator of 
matter, he was reprefented by great ftones, of which there are 
examples in many parts of Europe, and particularly in our own 
ifland ; and in all the countries inhabited by the Seythians, or 
any of their colonies. Thefe flones have commonly the pyra- 
midal form, an emblem of fire, or rather flame, which always 
rifes in a pyramid. ‘Thence the origin of Termini (Termes), to 
which the Pelafgi (or Scythians), the firft inhabitants of Greece, 
eave the organs of generation, denoting that the primitive 
Being, reprefented by thefe ftones, was the principle of Jife. 
Among the Scythians, the wild bull derived its name from that 
of fire; it became, therefore, among that people, the principal 
emblem of the divigity. As the fource of a/l animal life and 
exiftence, the Pan, or Whole, was reprefented by a goat; a 
fymbol in which it is eafy to recognife the ideas of a paftoral 
people, like the Scythians. Under the figure of a goat, the 
moft ancient of the Egyptian gads was adored at Mendes. The 
reafon is given by Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. p. 98. Hireum autem 
Meificcrunt, ut apud Grecos Priapum, propter genitalem partem.— 
This worfhip, as we learn from Strabo, degenerated into the 
moft abominable fuperRition—Preterea ALeydes ubi Pan colitur, et 
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Fircus animal—Hoe in loco Hirci cum muliertbus cotunt. Strabo. 
], xvii. p. 82. 
The ancients théemfelves being fo much inclined to abufe their 
figurative religion, it is not wonderful that the moderns fhould 
be extremely apt to mifunderftand it. The obfcene figures, con. 
tinually occurring on the fepulchral monuments of the Greeks 
and Romans, are naturally conftrued into very unfavourable 
pictures of the manners of thofe nations. But our Author fully 
proves, that thefe licentious reprefentations, feemingly fo un- 
fuitable to the folemnity of the tomb, were intended for ex. 
prefons cf picty. ‘Ihe generative principle in nature, which 
they denote, was acknowledged to prefide over the dead. To 
the prorection of this principle, or, in other words, to the pro- 
tefion of Deity, of which it was an emblem, the ancients 
Jookcd in their laft moments ; and to this protection they were 
committed by the affe€tionate hopes of their friends. 
Such is the outline of this very interefting work, which, on 
fome future orca icularly. 
fion, we may examine more particularly Gives 





Art. Il. Typographical Antiquities: or, An hiftorical Account of 
the Origin and Progrefs of Printing in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Containing Memoirs of our ancient Printers, and a Regifter of 
Books printed by them, from the Year 1471, to the Year 1600. 
Begun by the late Jofeph Ames, F.R. and A.S,S, and Secre- 
tary to the Society of Antiquaries. Confiderably augmented, 
both in the Memoirs and Number of Books, by William Herbert, 
of Chefhunt, Herts. 4to. Vol. I. 11. 1s. boards. Payne, &c, 
1785. , 

HE work which formed the bafis of the prefent publica- 

§ cation itands defervedly high in the opinion of the Public. 
Antiquaries have Jong fince admired the Jaborious exatnefs of 
Mr. Ames, in tracing what might be called the typographical 
hiftory of thefe iflands ; and even thofe whofe habits of ftudy 
were averfe from archaiological inquiries, have frequently per- 
ufed his narsative with an attention which the delineation of Iccal 
antiquities would have folicited in vain. The fubject, indeed, is 
one of thofe which muft intereft the curiofity of every fcholar; 
fince from him, who can difdain to mark the progrefs of that art 
which is the great preferver and difpenfer of every other, little 
either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge is to be expeded. 

We mean not, however, to examine the general merit of the 
Typographical Antiquities, any farther than may be neceflary in 
comparing their original form with that which they have aflumed 
under the hands of Mr. Herbert. When we are in poffeffion of 
the whole, we fhall inftitute fuch a comparifon, with the mi- 
nutene{s which the unremitted affiduity of the Author feems to 


demand. At prefent, we think it our duty, not only to — 
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the publication of the firft volume, but alfo to give fome gene- 
ral account of Mr. Herbert’s plan. 

In the tidle-page, Mr. H. profeffles to * have augmented Mr. 
Ames’s work confiderably, both in memoirs and in number of 
books.’ With refpect to the former, fomething more, we think, 
might have been collected ; fomething perhaps of the little that 
is now related might have been fupprefled ; and much might have 
been added to the general effect of the work, had a ftyle of 
writing been adopted more worthy of biographical compofition. 
The greater part of that ridicule, which is too often aimed at 
the lucubrations of the antiquary, might be obviated, were fuch 
writers as induftrious in diftinguifhing what is trifling from what 
is important, and in fuperadding elegance of language to pro- 
fundity of information, as they frequently are in relating that 
badly which ought not to be related at ail. 

Without determining how far Mr. H., is concerned in the ap- 
plication of this remark, we will prefent our Readers with the 
following fpecimen cf his talents as a biographer; which we 
have felected, becaufe it appears to be entirely an addition, by 
Mr. Herbert: 

‘ William Copland, or Coplande. ‘That he was related to Ro- 
bert before-mentioned, it is eafy to fuppofe; but what the relation 
between th:m was is not foclear. Mr. Ames calls him his fon, and 
very probably he might be fo, buti find no affurance of this. Mr. 
Warton intimates their being brothers, ‘* He and his brother William 
printed feveral romances before 1530.”? Sometimes he quotes them 
as partners, naming them the Coplands but i have not met with any 
‘book in which their names are conjoined; though doubtlefs, as 1 
have before obferved, William reprinted feveral books that had been 
printed before by Robert. What led Mr. Warton into this miftake, 
unlefs he has better authority, feems to have been Mr. Ames’s having 
joined thefe two printers together as if they had both printed at the 
fame time, &c. but his reafons i apprehend very inconclufive, and 
therefore i have not followed his fteps therein. 

‘He was one of the original members of the ftationers’ company, 
and named in their charter 1556. When he feems to have been in 
moderate circumftances by his voluntary contributions of xij pence 
towards Bridewell, and ijs. vid. as a benevolence towards his own 
corporation ; and though thefe fums appear trifling in our time, it 
appears by the hall-book to have been in the midway between his 
brethren ; for though fome gave more, others gave lefs. His be- 
haviour amongft them feems in general, by the fame teftimony, to 
have been as regular as moft of his affociates, being fined only thrice 
for printing without licence ; whereas fome of the more opulent ones 
came oftener under the lafh. Though i find no book at prefent 
exifting with a date after 1561, yet he entered one at the hall fo 
late as between 1567 and 1568. Mr. Ames fays, both the Cop- 
lands ufed the fame mark; but i have not yet found one book, bear- 
ing William’s name, with any mark or device at all. He dwelt at 
the Rofe Gariand in Fleet-fireet, the fame houfe that Robert had 
y 4 lived 
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lived in before him, until the year 1553, and perhaps longer; bue 
no book dated after thattime, that i have feen, mentions his abode, 
Some of his books mention his printing them in Lothbury, and 
others at the Three Crained Wisarf; but as they are not dated, i cannoe 
fay which were firft, or which lait. 

* Ia the year 1562, one Robert Jones was bound apprentice to 
him for ten years, but he did not live to reap the whole of his feryj- 
tude; for he died foie time between July 1568 and July 1569, { 
poor, that he was buried by the company ; for 1 find among the pay- 
ments in the warden’s account of that year, ‘* Payd for the buryall 
of Coplande vjs.’ 

The additions made by Mr. Herbert to Mr. Ames’s catalogue 
of books, afcribed to the feveral printers, are numerous and im- 
portant. ‘The mode of arrangement which he has adopted has 
this advantage over that of Mr. A. that thofe books which are 
of uncertain date, are unifoimly placed at the end of each lift; 
where more ample materials have enabled him to confirm the 
opinion of his predeceflor, Mr. H. produces them with candour; 
where he differs either from Mr. A. or from other writers, he 
fuppoits his opinion by fubftantial reafons; and in almoft every 
inftance, he introduces additional extracts, fome of which form 
the molt curious part of the volume. To the critic, who would 
trace the rife of Enelith literature, and the gradual improve- 
ment of the Englifh language, they afford ample fcope for this 
itudy ; to others, whole refearches are directed to ancient man- 
ners and cuftoms, they exhibit an equal fhare of information; 
and to both they will prove ufeful fubftitutes for fuch books, as 
from their antiquity muft be neceflarily difficult of accels. 

The firit volume clofes with an account of Timothy Rider, 
who flourifhed about the year 1580. The advertifement in- 
forms us, that the fecond volume is in the prefs, and is to be 
followed by a third, the matter having grown fo much on Mr. 
H.’s hands as to preclude the poffibility of comprifing it in 
two. Surely no lover of antiquity will lament this trangreflion 
of the original propofals; at Jeaft, if the fubfequent part of the 
work be executed with the {ame accuracy and diligence as the 
prefent. Something more, perhaps, as we have before hinted, 
might have been done toenliven the ftyle of the narrative; fome- 
thing, we repeat, might have been fpared, without any real in- 
jury tothe reader. On the whole, however, we fincerely con- 
gratulate Mr. H. on his fuccefs. The progrefs he has already 
made, in fo laborious an undertaking, deferves the higheft com- 
mendation, and entities him to our beft wifhes in the profecus 


tion of it. 
Wh- 
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Art. If. Elementary Lefures on Cheimifiry and Natural Hiffory, 
Containing a methodical Abridgmen it of all the Chemical Know- 
ledge acquired to the prefent Time ; with a comparative View of 
the Doétrine of Stahl, and that of feveral modern Chemitts : The 
whole forming a complete Courfe of thofe Two Sciences. ‘T'ranf- 
lated from the French of M. Fourcroy, Door of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris, and of the Roy al Society of Medicine. By 
Thomas Elliot. With many Additions, Notes, and Iluftrations, 
by the Tranflator. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. boards. Elliot, Edin- 
burgh; Robinfon, London. 1785. 


noticed, advantageoufly, among our foreign articles of 
that year *. Notwithftanding the numerous publications that 
have appeared from time to time upon the fame fubje&, fuch a 
work as M. Fourcroy’s was exceedingly wanted ; for, as he very 
juftly odferves, at the beginning of his Prelece: ¢ Chemiltry 
has made fo rapid a progrefs thefe fome years, that with truth it 
may be faid to be a fcience entirely new. ‘I'he difcovery of the 
gates, which are of fo much confequence in the chemical com- 
binations and decompofitions, is a copious fource which ts con- 
tinually giving rife to fome new difcoveries: it has thrown new 
light on a great number of faéts, which the fublime theory of 
Stahl was unable to explain, and which even feem to explode 
that theory: it has opened an immenfe field for the Jabours of 
chemifts ; and the experiments on this fubje&t are fo multiplied, 
that a very long time is neceflary to acquire a complete know- 
ledge of them by reading the academical differtations ; it iseven 
neceflary to repeat them frequently. 

‘ This difcovery, which will be a grand epoch in the hiftory 
of chemiftry t+, has, by confiderably promoting this beautiful 
{cience, produced an effect directly contrary with refpeét to the 
elementary works, All thofe which were written before this 
epoch, and even thofe which appeared a little after it, are now 
found far below the prefent ftate of our knowledge, and pro 
Jonecr to offer that collection of facts neceflary to conftitute 
true ele ments.’ 

The induftry and fuccefs of the Author in collefing the che- 
mical facts, his ingenuity in arranging them fo as to  illuftrate 


To original of this work was publifhed in 1782, and ts 
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* Monthly Review, Vol. LXVI. p. 466. 

+ In the hiltory of this intcreting epach, page 71, we are forry 
to fee the name of Dr. Black omicted: the Author jumps at once 
from Dr. Hales to Dr. Prieitley, without taking any notice of the 
grand intermediate difcovery, which laid the foundation of all the 
fubfequ ent ones, ‘his omiflion is very excufable in a foreigner, 
efpecially as he was giving only a fhort and general {ketch of the 
Preis , — but it night have been fupplied by ag agnotator as 
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one another, and the candour and impartiality with which he 
ftates the arguments for and againft the different theories that 
have been adopted by the chemical philofophers, deferve great 
praife. The prefent publication is rendered ftill more valuable 
by the addition of many judicious and important notes; and we 
recommend it, upon the whole, as an excellent fyftem of chemi. 
cal knowledge in its prefent improved ftate, exhibiting a clear 
and comprehenfive view of all the confiderable provinces that 
have yet been explored in this unbounded region of fcience. 

Though the additions, notes, and illuftrations [ meaning, 
notes containing additions and illuftrations] are faid in the title. 
page to be by the tranflator, the Reader will foon perceive in 
them intrinfic marks of a more mafterly hand; and in an adver. 
tifement prefixed, ‘ the Tranflator acknowledges his obligation 
to Mr. James Raffel, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edia- 
burgh, for the communication of all the valuable matter which 
thofe notes contain, and of fome new experiments upon different 
fubje&ts; and wherever the notes deviate from the text of M, 
Fourcroy, he has either given the Author of the affertian, or he 
has endeavoured to determine the point in doubt by a decifive 
experiment.’ 3 

After giving our warmeft approbation to the labours both of 
the Author and Annotator, we are forry to obferve, that,no 
great pratfe is due to thofe of the Tranflator. We are told, in 
the advertifement, * With regard to the condu& ef the tranfla- 
tion, it fall only be obferved, that it has been invariably ftudied 
to.tranflate the original with the ftricteft attention to the true 
meaning of the Author, and in the moft Jiteral language that 
was conliftent with the precifion and perfpicuity of the ftyle,’ 
Now the prevailing fault is, that the language is goo /iteral, and 
the French idiom too clofely adhered to: it feems as if the tranf- 
Jator, not much converfant in the fubjeét, and diffident of his 
own abilities, had thought, that by rendering verbum verbo, and 
even puncium punéto, he would be in Jefs danger of departing 
from the Author’s meaning. Such expreflions as the moff part 
of, which he ufes continually for moff, or the greater number of, 
—inflame, for fet on fire,—reddened, tor made red hot,—very red, 
for /irongly ignited, or of a ftrong red hzat,—firange matters, for 
Soreign or adventitious,—a fcanty ore, for a poor one,—in fome 
manner, for fome meafure, or fome degree,—a fhut vell-l, for a 
¢lofe veflel,—to make ready potherbs well, for boi/ them tender,— 
to foil glafs in fution, for make it foul, or give it a tinge (foilings 
in Englifh, being applied only to foulnefs of the /urface)— 
when expofed to the fire, it zs covered with a pellicle, for de- 
comes Covered, if we let it cool flowly it zs cryftallifed, for cry- 
fiallijes, or becomes cryftallifed,—as bifmuth is volatile, we fhould 
fuse it as jcon as poflible, for as quick, or as expeditioufly as 
potible, 
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| poffible, —he made it to be diffolued, for he diffolved it—a fieve 


picks out the grains, for /eparates them,—with many other /:teral 
Gallici/ms,which abound in this tranflation, and which, though they 
do not difturb the fenfe, render the work rather unpleafing to an 
Englith reader. The French on he very commonly tranflates we, 
and in fome cafes happily enough ; as, to produce fuch or fuch 
an effect, we take or do fo and fo; that is, we the chemifts, or 
we the experimenters, But in other cafes, qwe is manifeftly im- 
proper, asin p. 384, ‘the zaffre in commerce is never pure: 
sve mix it with three times its weight of pulverifed flints:’ this 
we fhould be they; that is; they who prepare it as an article of 
commerce; not we who ufe it, but the manufaéturers in Saxony 
who fend it to us *. 

Befide the little blemifhes of this kind, refpe&ing only the 
the propriety of language, which the candid Reader will over- 
look, when the knowledge conveyed by that language is fo im- 
portant, the Tranflator appears in fome places not to have fuf- 
ficiently underftood the meaning of the French words. ‘Though 
at prefent we have not the original by us, yet in fome paflages 
which have occurred to us, on a very flight examination of the 
work with that view, we can venture to pronounce that this 
was the cafe. In p. 90, of the firft volume, to prove that heat 
is only a modification fimilar to motion, it is ftated as an argu 
ment, that * motion is conftantly produced by heat;’ but the 
meaning is obvioufly the reverfe, that motion produces heat, or 
heat is produced by motion.—P. 114, it is faid, * The elafticity 
of water is lefs than that of ice. “This was denied, until M, 
l’Abbé Mongez demonftrated it.’ Now it is not the elafticity 
of water being lefs that was denied (which is the only meaning 
that the Tranflator’s words can bear), but its having any elafti- 





* It may here be proper to obferve, that this report, fo often 
copied by one writer from another, of our zaffre being not the cal- 
cined cobalt itfelf, but a mixture of it with flint, does not appear to 
have any juft foundation. An examination of the zaffre itfelf con- 
vinces us that there is no fuch admixture in it; and that it is no 
other than the fimple calx of the inferior, or more impure, kinds of 
cobalt. By the earlier writers, the cobalt calx is faid to be mixed 
with a very confiderable proportion of potafh as well as flint; and, 
for making the blue glafs, called fmalt, it doubtlefs is fo. As both 
the zaffre and fmalt come from the fame works, in Saxony, to which 
{trangers cannot eafily find accefs, it is probable that the writers, to 
whom we owe the firft accounts of thofe works, confounded the mix- 
ture for fmalt with the calx which is exported, unmixed, under the 
name of zafire; and that fubfequent writers, while they copied the 
flint in the compofition, were induced to drop the potash, by ob- 
ferving, that the zaffre in common fale gives no mark of that eafily- 
ditcoverable ingredient. 
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city at all: we fuppofe. it is in the original ** /Vater has gp 
elafticity, though lefs,” &c.—P. 301, ¢ The vitriolic acid eafily 
diffolves the.earth of alum when it is cold and moift.? The 
word tranflated cold we fuppofe to be fraiche, freth, which in 
this place means mew/ly made, or before it has grown dry ; for the 
fact is, that when the earth is newly precipitated from folution 
of alum, and ftill moift, the vitriolic acid diffolves it very rea. 
dily ; but when once it has been dried, this acid (unlefs particu. 
Jar managements are Called in aid) has no longer any aétion on 
it.—P. 322, ‘ He put a diamond into a cupel, which at firft he 
placed immediately before the muffle when very red :’ inftead of 
before, it certainly fhould be in the forepart of the muffle; the 
tranflator not diftinguifhing the French prepofition devant, be. 
fote, from the noun fubdftantive /e devant, the fore part.—In the 
procefs for diftilling phofphorus, p. 470, of the fecond volume, 
he direéts the mixture to be * introduced into a retort of free 


frone;’ but the French word grés, which we fuppofe to be that 


of the original, means both free /lone, and the fpecies of earthen 
ware called flone ware; and any one who is at all converfant in 
the fubje&t, cannot have a doubt which of the two is meant here, 
—Fewels, made of platina, we apprehend to be dijoux, toys or 
trinkets; /haken bafaltes, to be /hattered; and the words fo as, ig 
p. 383 (perfectly liquid /o as to leave it to cool), fhould doubt- 
lefs be and fo.—Our duty to the Public renders it neceflary for us 
to inform them, that fome juch miftakes are in this work; but 
we perfuade ourfelves they are few, and not of any great im- 
portance. ' 

We know not whether the Author himfelf has fallen into a 
little: inaccuracy of expreflion, or whether the Annotator has 
mifapprehended him, refpecting the fufion of ice by cold, in 


Pp- 32, ofthe firft volume. * When expofed (fays M. Fourcroy) 


to a colder temperature, it flows, and aequires a kind of foft- 
nefs :’—on which Mr. Rufiel remarks, that the expreffion does 
not feem fully to convey the Author’s meaning; and ‘ thag it 
requires fome falt to produce this effeét, which addition is knowa 
to convert the ice into a ftate of fluidity, and at the fame time 
to render the mixture confiderably colder.” The Author repeats 
the fame fact again in p. 113; © It (7. e. ice) melts at fome de- 


grees above 6, and with a great cold ;’ and we imagine he had 


an eye to Baume’s idea of a cold fufion taking place, in confe- 
quence of a removal of the parts from one another by means 
of cold. Baume not only affirms that ice, by a certain degree 
of cold, will flow like lava; but fuppofes that metals alfo, if 
we could produce a cold of fufficient intenfity, would do the 
fame, becaufe, when the cold is increafed to a certam degree, 


they expand and become brittle, that is, their parts become fur- 
. | ; ther 
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ther removed from one another, which he confiders as a tendeney 
to the ‘ftate of fufion *. 

Whether fimple cold be fufficient for the liquefa@tion, either 
of powdered ice, or of ice in the mafs, we cannot take upon 
us to determine: but we think it quite poffible for Baumé to 
mifunderftand the common experiment with ice and falt, and 
attribute the liquefaction to the increafe of cold, whereas, in 
truth, the increafe of cold is a confequence of the liquefaction. 
And though we cannot fuppofe that M. Fourcroy (who had wo 
theory to {upport) could himfelf ‘have been fo mified by that ex- 
periment; yet as Baumé ftates the cold fufion, not ag an. in- 
ference from a fact, but as the faé itfelf, as matter of -dire& 
obfervation, without giving the leaft hint of any additional fub- 
ftance, M. Fourcroy may poffibly have given implicit credit:to 
that unqualified aflertion of fo refpectable a chemift and country- 
man;?and we are obliged to Mr. Ruffel for his ingenious re- 
mark, which fatisfa&torily accounts for the miftake. 

Though chemiftry is the grand objeét of M. Fourcroy’s 
work,’it muft be added, that he has given alfo a fummary of 
the natural hiftory of the feveral kinds of bodies of which he treats. 
In this department, which is but an inconfiderable portion of the 
whole, we do no think him quite fo happy as in the chemical. 
Indeed the fubjeéts are themfelves lefs interefting, and his views 
are more confined ; he meant only ‘ to give fome general and pre- 
liminary notions ; to conneét the two fciences together ; to fhew 
bow neceflary the knowledge of chemiftry is to natural hiftory, 
and how much they elucidate each other.’ Ch 





Art. IV. 4n Attempt to prove the Exiftence and abfolute Perfefion of 
the Supreme Unoriginated Being, in a demonftrative Manur. ‘By 
Hugh Hamilton, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Armagh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Robinfon. 1785. 


ie a long Introduiion to this Attempt, the Author gives a 
view of the arguments that have been ufed for proving the 
exiftence and attributes of God, and his reafons for propofing a 
new one, ‘T’o prove the exiftence, unity, and abfolute per 
fection of the Supreme Being, and thereby to eftablifh the foun- 
dation of religion, natural and revealed, two methods of reafan- 
ing have been ufed, called arguments @ priori and a pofferiori, 
or what logicians commonly ftyle the /ynthetic and analytic me- 
thods. Dr. Hamilton confiders the nature of thefe methods of 
reafoning, how far each of them has been carried, and with 
what degree of evidence they have proved their conclufion, be- 
ginning with the common argument @ pofferiori. 


—_ 





* Chimie experimentale et raifonnée, Vol. I. p. 52. 
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This method of reafoning, he obferves, is fo natural and cop. 
genial to the human mind, that there is no nation on which it 
has not fome fort of influence. To the loweft underftandings it 
affords fome glimmerings of the truth; to the highett and 
moft improved it fhines with full luftre, and imprefles them 
with a clear and firm perfuafion, that an all-perfect Being is the 
Author and Governor of the univerfe. 

Some there have been, however, who have contended that the 
univerfe had no Author, but has exifted always and of itfelf, and 
is a€tuated by an indefeafible nece/fity, impregnated, as it were, 
with a powerful vivifying principle, by whofe energy all the 
various generations, corruptions, operations, and changes of 
things are inceflantly carried on, without beginning, and with- 
out a pofiibility of ever coming to an end. This appears:to 
have been the opinion of Spinoza, the fallacies and abfurdities 
of whofe arguments have been fully expofed by Doétor Clarke 
in his Demonftration of the Being and Attributes of God. : 

Atheiftical writers, our Author obferves, will never be able, 
by any metaphyfical fubtleties, to perfuade men of common 
fenfe and experience, that all things are fo carried on by a blind 
and fatal neceffity, that no event could poffibly have happened 
otherwife than it has done. ‘They are not fo dangerous, there- 
fore, to the caufe of.religion and morality as thofe that are called 
feepties, who admit that this world muft indeed have been the 
work of fome fuperior Being, who had _ power and intelligence 
enough to do juft what we fee he has done, but at the fame time 
afflertythat none of our arguments are fuflficient to produce a 
rational and firm belief of the perfeétions of his natural and 
moral attributes, whereon we may found a fyftem of religious 
duties due to him as the moral Governor of the world, who con- 
cerns himfelf in the happinefs of his creatures, and from whofe 
goodnefs and power we might hope for proteCtion in this life, or 
for happine(s in a better life hereafter. 

The Doétor proceeds to take fome notice of the obje&ions 
made by fceptical writers to thofe arguments that.are drawn, ¢ 
pofleriori, for proving the being and perfections of God ; and to 
‘find what thefe objections are, he fays, we need look no further 
than to the writings of the late Mr. Rume, whofe falfe notions 
and groundlefs cavils, we are told, have been fully refuted by 
the learned and judicious Dr. Leland, in his View of the Deifiical 
Writers, and by Dr. Beattie, who, in his excellent E/fay on the 
Nature and Immutability of Truth, has, our Author fays, in @ 
very mafterly manner demolifhed his whole fyftem of fcepticifm, 
and proved it to be entirely repugnant to thofe received prin- 
ciples on which all our reafonings are naturally and neceflarily 
founded, . H 
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He goes on to confider, at fome length, what Mr. Hume has 
advanced in his laft work (publifhed after his death), entitled, 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, in which he intended :to 
exhibit to us, in the characier of Philo, a learned and acute 
fceptical philofopher ; but his harangues, Dr. Hamilton very 
juftly obferves, are fo incanfiftent with each other, that he gives 
us only the idea of a carelefs young ftudent, with a lively ima- 
gination, and an elegant flow of language, declaiming ina col- 
lege hall on the wrong fide of a queftion. 

Having fhewn how little weight there is in the obje@ions 
that have been made to the argument 4 po/feriort, our Author 
obferves that many pious and ingenious perfons, though per. 
fectly fatisfied with the proofs of the exiffence and abfolute per- 
fection of the Supreme Being, drawn from the works of the 
creation, have thought themfelves well employed in devifing ar- 

uments, drawn from other topics and confiderations, which 

might lead to the fame conclufion, and might prove it perhaps 
in a ftill more forcible manner. Hence arofe another way of 
reafoning on this fubject, ufually called the argument @ priori, 
or from the nature of acaufe to the nature of its effects. Taken 
in this fenfe, Dr. Hamilton obferves, the argument @ priori can- 
not be applied to the prefent fubject ; as we cannot argue from 
any thing confidered as a caufe, when we mean to prove the 
exiftence or the attributes of that Being who is the Firft Caufe 
of all things. When we fpeak, therefore, of proving the being 
and attributes of God 4 priori, we muft underftand that term, 
our Author fays, in a more comprehenfive fenfe, as it denotes 
the common /ynthetic method of arguing, which is applicable to 
this as well as to moft other fubjects. In this method .fome 
evident principles or axioms are laid down, and from thence are 
deduced other truths that are more complex. And as the prin- 
ciples from whence we begin are fir? known to us, and in the 
order of our thoughts are prior to the truths deduced from them, 
we are faid in this cafe alfo to argue @ priors. 

The principal writers who have cultivated this method of 
reafoning are Mr. Locke, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Dr. Fiddes, and 
Mr. Wollafton ; and that his readers may be fufficiently in- 
formed of the nature of it, and the progrefs that has, been made 
in it, our Author gives an account of the arguments that each 
of thefe eminent writers have advanced on the fubject, and this 
he does in avery clear, diftinét, and accurate manner. The 


arguments propofed by Mr. Locke, Dr. Fiddes, and Mr. Wol- 


lafton, he tells us, are not //riét/y demonftrative, but as ftrongly 
prefumptive and probable arguments, he believes, they have not 

been controverted, 
In regard to Dr. Clarke’s work, entitled, 4 Demonftratien of 
the Being and Attributes of God, which has been more taken no- 
tice 
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tice of, and occafioned more controverfy than any other on tha 
fubjeét, he obferves, that an argument for proving the exiftence 
and unity of the Supreme Being cannot be drawn, as the Doc. 
tor imagines, from what he has affirmed of {pace and duration; 
and regrets that the great point, the proof of a God, was ever 
involved in fuch dark and abftrufe difquifitions, which he thinks 
altogether unneceflary and ufelefs, 

As an attempt to revive the fynchetic method of reafoning on 
this fubject, which has fallen into difcredit, and feems now to 
have been Jaid afide for more than half a centry, will be re- 
ceived with fome fort of prejudice, our Author, towards the 
clofe of his long Introdudtion, gives his reafons, in order to 
remove this prejudice, for thinking that demontftrative argu- 
ments on the fubject ought not to be altogether defpaired of, 
The ideas relating to it, fuch as exiftence, independence, im- 
mutability, power, intelligence, and goodnefs (confidered with- 
out reference to any limits or degrees), appear to him as clear 
as any we have, even as our ideas of mathematical quantities 
and properties, This led him to imagine, that it might not be 
impofible to devife fome method, fome arrangement, or what 
Horace calls /eries junéiuraque, by which our commonly received 
ideas on this fubject might be fo compared together, that the 
neceflary connections or relations between them fhould appear 
with intuitive evidence throughout, fo as to exhibit a chain of 
demonttrative reafoning. | 

To accompliih this purpofe, there could be no occafion, he 
fays, to look for what might be called new ideas or new topics 
on the fubject. Accordingly he tells us, that in the following 
argument.there is not any thing advanced, refpecting the nature 
of the Supreme Being, but what the moft efteemed writers have 
proved, endeavoured to prove, or taken for granted ; that the 
greateft part of the proofs adduced for the propofitions, the learned 
Reader will recognife as being, in fubftance, what he has met 
with before; fo that nothing new will be found except merely 
the manner of arranging the propofitions, and of forming the 
proofs, 

In the courfe of his argument for proving the firft article of 
our creed, the foundation of all our faith, and of all our hopes, 
ip a demonftrative manner, he avoids all abftrufe metaphytical 
difquifitions, and exprefies himfelf in the plaineft terms, fo that 
his treatife may be eafily underftood and read with advantage by 
young perfons, and others, not verfed in theological contro- 
verfies, and may contribute to preferve them from imbibing thofe 
falfe and pernicious notions, which the metaphyfical writings of 
fceptics and materialifts are apt to inttil, 

His argument is built chicfly on one principle, which he Jays 
down as an axiom—it is this: Whatever ig contingent, os might 
pofiibly 
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fibly have been otherwife than it is, had fome efficient caufe 
which determined it to be what it is. Or, in other words; if 
two different or contrary things were equally poffible, which 
ever of them took place, or came to pafs, it muft have done fo 
in confequence of fome efficient caufe, which determined that it, 
and not the other, fhould take place.—The truth of this, we are 
told, is fo evident, that we cannot find any principle more evi- 
dent by which we may prove it. It runs through our reafon- 
ings on many fubjeéts, in which we fhould make little or no 
progrefs, if we-did not aflume this as a felf-evident axiom. 
Whenever we perceive that a thing might have been otherwife 
than it is, we naturally enquire for the caufe which made it to 
be what it is; but when we are fenfible that a thing is neceffarily 
uch as it is, we never enquire for the caufe that made it to be 
what it is, for we reckon it abfurd to afk why a thing is fo, when 
we fee there was no poflibility of its being otherwife. This 
fhews that contingency implies, and that nece/fity excludes cau/falty 
—Now follow the propofitions. 

1. There muft be in the univerfe fome one Being, at leaft, 
whofe non-exiftence is impoffible, whofe exiftence had no caufe, 
no beginning, and can have noend. 2. The whole nature of 
the unoriginated Being, or the aggregate of his attributes, is 
uncaufed, and muft be neceffarily and immutably what it is: fo 
that he cannot have any attribute, or modification of his attri- 
butes, but fuch as were the eternal and neceflary concomitants 
of his exiftence. 3. Whatever are the attributes of the unori- 
ginated Being, he muft poffefs each of them unlimitedly, or in 
its whole extent, fuch as it is when confidered in the abftract. 
4. In whatever manner the unoriginated Being exifts, or is pre- 
fent any where, he muft in the “ke manner exift or be.prefent 
every where. 5. The unoriginated Being is one individual un- 
compounded fubftance, identically thé fame every where, and to 
which our ideas of whole and parts, magnitude or quantity, are not 
applicable. 6. The unoriginated Being muft neceflarily poflefs 
intelligence and power unlimited, and all other natural attri- 
butes that are in themfelves abfolute perfeétions. 7. There is 
in the univerfe but one unoriginated Being, who muft therefore 
be the original fountain of all exiftence, and the firft caufe of all 
things. 8. All things owe their exiftence ultimately to the 
power of the Firft Caufe, operating according to his free will. 
g- Almighty God, the firft Caufe and Author of all things, 
muft be a Being of infinite goodnefs, wifdom, mercy, juftice, 
and truth, and all other moral perfeétions, fuch as become the 
Supreme Author and Governor of the univerfe. 

Such is the manner in which our Author endeavours to fhew 
how from one fimple principle, viz, that there is fuch a thing 
as unoriginated exiftence, our reafon may lead us to the know- 
Rey. Nov, 1785. Z ledge 
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ledge of one Supreme Being, the God and Father of all, whofe 
exiftence and perfeQions are the foundation of all religion and 
morality, and of all truths, indeed, worthy of much attention, 

In regard to the propofitions, moft of them are demonftrated 
indirectly, that is, they are proved to be true, by fhewing, that 
an abfurdity or contradi€tion would follow our fuppofing them 
to be falfe. From the nature of the fubje@, our Author fays, 
they will admit only of a proof of this kind, which, though it 
is not fo pleafing to the mind, is, however, as valid as a dired? 
demonftration. 

We have thus endeavoured to exhibit, to our Readers, a clear 
and diftinét view of what is contained in this treatife, and within 


as narrow limits as are confiflent with our plan; and we have ~ 


been the more folicitous to give a juft idea of it, as the fubjea 
is of the utmoft importance. Many perfons will, no doubt, be 
of opinion, that notwithftanding all that has been advanced by 
our Author upon the fubjeét, or all that can be advanced upon it, 
Siriét demonftration of the unity of the Supreme Being, and the 
unlimited perfections of his attributes, is abfolutely unattainable, 
Be this as it may, every candid Reader, who is a competent 
judge of fuch fubjects, will, we are perfuaded, readily allow 
that Dr. Hamilton’s attempt is highly commendable, and that 
he is a clear and accurate reafoner. As to us, we are not afraid 


of declaring, that his demonffration appears perfectly fatisfaCtory. R 





— 


Art. V. Letters on Infidelity. By the Author of a Letter to Dr, 
Adam Smith*. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Cadell, &c. 1784. 


HESE Letters contain ftritures on the nature, tenden- 
cy, principles, and reafonings, of fome late productions 
on the fide of infidelity. They are well calculated to fuit the 
tafte and turn of the prefent age, which is not fond of long and 
elaborate diflertations of religious fubje@&s ; being written in a 
concife, lively, and entertaining manner, and with a due mix 
ture of ferious argument, good humour, and pleafantry. The 
Author appears to be well acquainted with the writings of 
Hume, Voltaire, and other modern infidels; and often combats 
their opinions very fuccefsfully, in their own way, by placing 
their arguments in a ludicrous point of view, and turning the 
laugh againft themfelves. In our opinion, however, he fucceeds 
better in the way of argument, than in that of ridicule, and ape 
pears, indeed, to be a very able advocate on the fide of religion. 








* Vid. Rev. Vol. LVI. p. 403. The writer is faid to be Dr. 
Horne, Dean of Canterbury, and Prefident of Magdalene College, 
Oxon. The author of the Apology for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume, Efq; is the ingenious and learned Dr. Adam Smith. 
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The firft three letters contain obfervations on the Apolgy for 
ehe Life and Writings of David Hume, Efg.—* This Apology,’ 
our Author fays, ‘1s, for matter and manner, fentiment and 
Jancuage, fo mean and wretched a performance, that one cannot 
fufliciently wonder, how any perfon, accuftomed to write, could 
permit fuch a piece to come abroad, with all its imperfections 
on its head.’—He feleéts thofe parts which give him an occafion 
of enlarging on fuch topics as he thinks it of ufe to difcufs. 

We are told by Mr. Hume’s friends, that few of the profeflors 
of Chriftianity ever equalled him in morality, humanity, and 
the government of their paffions, What our Author fays in an- 
fwer to this appears to us very fenfible, and juft; and we doubt 
not of its appearing fo to the ferious part of our Reacers, 

‘ Thoufands,’ fays he, ‘ in the firit ages of the Gofpel, gave all 
their goods to feed the poor; renounced, in deed as well as word, 
the world and the flefh, and joyfully met death in its moft horrid 
forms, for the love of their Redeemer. On the fame principle, un- 
numbered multitudes, in every fucceeding age, have manfully fuf- 
tained the heavieft calamities of human life, and with faith un- 
feigned, and hope that maketh not afhamed, yielded up their fouls 
into the hands of their Creator. Scenes of this kind are daily and 
hourly paffing in the chambers of the fick and dying, as they, whofe 
office it is to vifit thofe chambers, well know. To others they muit 
temain unknown, for want of biographers to record them. Every 
Chriftian who lives in piety and charity, does not favour the Public 
with HIs own Lire. Every Chriftian, who expires in peace and 
a has not the happinefs of a Dr. Smith to pen the ftory of his 

eath.’ 

‘ To account for the oppofition often fo vifible between the lives 
and the opinions of Chriftians, one muft enumerate all the various 
methods by which, in matters of moral and fpiritual concern, men 
are wont to impofe upon themfelves. Appetite and paflion, floth 
and intereft, will work wonders in this way—wonders, of which he 
has no idea, who has not been accuftomed, with this view, to con- 
template the conduét of thofe around him, and impartially to fcru- 
tinize hisown, The religion of many a perfon, profefling Chrifti- 
anity, is, by thefe means, laid by, like a beft coat, for Sundays 
and holidays. Nota fingle thought occurs of the neceflity there is 
for its being brought into the daily and hourly concerns of common 
life. It is a fpeculative belief, depofited in the underftanding, to 
which its owner recurs, when-he has nothing elfe to do; he finds it 
where he left it, and is fully fatished with its being there, jnflead 
of bearing it always about him, in his heart and affections, as an 
active principle, ready for ufe, to operate at all feafons, and on all 
occafions. He will even {pend his days in difcourfing ahd difputing 
upon the fublimeft doftrines, and moft holy precepts of religion, his 
own life ftill continuing unreformed. Nay, what is yet more 
ftrange, he will preach ferioufly, earneftly, affeCtionately, and re- 
peatedly, againft a failing, to which he himfelf is notorioufly fub- 
ject, and every one who hears him knows him to be fo. It follows 
not neceffarily, that he is defignedly playing the hypocrite, and a&- 
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ing a part. He has fome method of concealing himfelf from him- 
felf, or of excufing himfelf to himfclf. He does not /ze that he is 
the perfon, againit whom all his own arguments are pointed. He 
does not think of it. He ftands in need of a friend—or an enemy— 
to tell him— ruou art THe Man.—This may feem to bea fpe. 
cies of madnefs ; but this is human nature.’ 

The fourth Letter is introduced with the following ftory : 

« The famous Dr. Radeliffe was once called in to a perfon almof 
fuffocated by an impofthumated fwelling in the throat. The cafe 
required immediate relief, and the doétor fent his fervant into the 
kitchen, to order and bring up a large hafty-pudding. Upon its 
arrival, falling into a violent paffion becaufe it was not to his mine, 
he flung an handful of it in the fellow’s face, who returned the com- 
pliment, and an engagement enfued between them, till the ammn- 
nition was all fpent. ‘The fick man, who had been raifed in his bed 
to fee the battle, was forced into a violent fit of laughter ; the im- 
pofthume broke, and the patient recovered.’ 

This ftory our Readers may have often heard with different 
circumftances ; the ufe, however, to which our Author puts it 
is as follows;—He makes the philofophy contained in Mr, 
Hume’s pofthumous work, entitled, Dialogues on Nataral Reli- 
gion, the hafty-pudding, and introduces a couple of gentlemen 
to tols a little of it backwards and forwards, for the entertain- 
ment of his readers; withing that the effect may prove equally 
falutary.— The Letter is a pretty long one, and contains a hu- 
mourous dialogue between Thomas and Timothy, on philofophi- 
cal fcepticifm. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Letters are employed in animad- 
verting on Mr. Hume’s E/fay on Suicide; an Effay which does its 
author no credit; which 1s unworthy of him, even in point of 
compofition, not to mention the abfurdity and futility of the 
fentiments it contains. Many of the moft judicious of his friends, 
we well know, are afhamed of it, and fome of them contend 
that it was not written by him. 

Our Author is, no doubt, highly to be commended for com- 
bating opinions which he thinks prejudicial to fociety, and we 
are perfuaded he was aCluated by the moft honourable motives ; 
but what Mr, Hume has advanced on the fubject muft be treated 
with contempt by every man of plain common fenfe,—and was 
{carcely worth a ferious reply. 

The ten remaining Letters are employed in anfwer to a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Doubts of the Infidels ; or, Queries relative 
to Scriptural Inconfifiencies and Contradictions—fubmitted to the Con- 

fideration of the Bench of Bifbops—By a weak Chriftian.” This 
pamphlet we never heard of till the publication of the Letters 
now before us, and it was not without fome difficulty that ‘we 
procured a copy of it. It was printed in 1781, without the 
name of the bookfeller, and faid to be entered at Stationers- 
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hall. Our Author tells us, that, being informed by a friend 
that there certainly was fuch a pamphlet, he made application 
to feveral bookfellers of note in London, who declared they 
knew nothing of the matter; that being one of thofe, however, 
who love to hear what is ftirring, he was not eafily to be put 
by, and accordingly did not reft, till he had made himfelf mafter 


of a copy. 
The pamphlet confifts of thirty-one fefions, containing a lift 


of difficulties to be met with in reading the Old and New Tefta- 
ment.—‘* Had I been aware of their delign,’ fays our Author, 
I could have enriched the colleétion with many more, at Jeaft as 
good, if not a lictle better. But they [he means the infidels] 
have compiled, I dare fay, what they deemed the beft, and in 
their own opinion prefented us with the eflence of infidelity in a 
thumb phial, the very fumes of which, on drawing the cork, are 


to ftrike the bench of Bifhops dead at once.’ 

Thefe fame difficulties, our Author obferves, have been again 
and again urged and difcufled in public; again and again 
weighed and confidered by learned and fenfible men, of the laity 
as well as of the clergy, who have by no means been induced 
by them to renounce their faith. 

‘ Indeed,’ continues he, ‘ why fhould they? For is any man fur- 
prifed, that difficulties fhould occur in the books of Scripture, thofe 
more efpecially of the Old Teftament? Jet him reflect upon the va- 
riety of matter on which they treat; the diftance of the times to 
which they refer; the wide difference of ancient manners and cuf- 
toms from thofe of the age in which we live; the very imperfect 
knowledge we have of thefe, as well as of the language in which 
they are defcribed ; the concifenefs of the narratives, fufficient for 
the purpofe intended, but pot for gratifying areitleis curiofity ; above 
all, the errors and defeéts of tran{lations. 

* Many and painful are the refearches fometimes neceflary to be 
made, for fettling points of this kind. Pertnefs and ignorance may 
afk a queftion in three lines, which it will coft learning and inge- 
nuity thirty pages to anfwer. When this is done, the fame queftion 
fhall be triumphantly afked again, the next year, as if nothing had 
ever been written upon the fubject. And as people in general, 
for one reafon or another, like fhort objections better than long 
an{wers, in this mode of difputation (if it can be ftyled fuch) the 
odds muft ever be againft us ; and we muft be content with thofe for 
our friends, who have honefty and erudition, candour and patience, 
to ftudy both fides of the queftion—Be it fo. 

‘ In the mean time, if we are called upon ferioufly for fatisfaction 
on any point, it is our duty to give the beft in our power. But our 
adverfaries will permit us to obferve, that the way they are pieafed 
to take (the way, I mean, of doubts and difficulties) is the longelt way 
about; and I much fear, they will never find it the fhorteft way 
home. For if they really have determined with themfelves, not to 
become Chriftians, till every difficulty that may be ftarted concern- 


ing the revealed difpenfations of God, or any part of them, be fully 
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cleared up, I will fairly tell them, that, I apprehend, they muf. 


die Deifts. I will likewife farther tell them, that if they fhould re- 
folve not to believe in the exiftence of God, till every objection 
can be folved, relative to the works of creation, and the courfe 
of his providence, I verily believe they muft die Atheifs. Ag 
Jeaft, I will not undertake their converfion, in either cafe. For in 
the firft place, whether the folution be fatisfactory to themfelves, 
none but themfelves can be the judges; and their prejudices 
will not fuffer them to judge fairly. In the fecond place, if they 
produce an hundred objeétions, and we can folve ninety-nine of 
them, that which remains unfolved will be deemed a plea fufficient 
to juflify their continuing in incredulity. In the third place, it is 
impoflible in the nature of things, that we fhould be equal to the 
folution of every difficulty, unlefs we were well acquainted with 
many points of which it has pleafed God to keep us in ignorance, 
till the Jaft day thal] open and unfold them. Nay, 1n fome inftances, 
it is impoflible, unlefs we could fee and know, as God himfelf fees 
and knows. 

‘ But it is an axiom in fcience, that difficulties are of no weight 
againft demonftrations. The exiftence of God once proved, we are 
not, in reafon, to fet that proof afide, becaufe we cannot at prefent 
account for all his proceedings. The divine legation of Mofes, and 
that of Jefus Chrift, ftand upon their proper evidence, which cannot 
be fuperfeded and nullified by any pretended or real difficulties oc- 
curring in the Jewifh and Chriftian difpenfation. If we can folve 
the difficulties, fo much the better; but if we cannot, the evidence 
is exactly where it was. Upon that evidence is our faith founded, 
and not upon the ability of any man, or fet of men, to explain par- 
ticular portions of Scripture, and to anfwer the objeGtions which may 
be made tothem. Orherwile, our faith, inttead of refting on the 
power of God, would reft on the weaknefs of man, and might be 
iubverted every day. Now the evidence that may be produced for 
the divine miflions of Mofes and of Jefus Chrift, is fuch as never 
was’ produced in favour of any others laying claim te divine miffions, 
fince the world began ; and it is fuch, as no perfon can reject, with- 
out being abliged to believe a feries of abfurdities and impofibilities, 
that, in any other cafe, would choke the faith of the greateft bigot 
in Chriffendom: which is bringing the matter as near to demon- 
ffration as a matter of this kind is capable of being brought, or as 
any reafonable being would defire it to be brought.’ 

All this appears to be very candid and judicious ; but fuch of 
our Readers as are really defirous of knowing what may be faid in 
anfwer to Scripture-difficultics we muft refer to the Letters them- 
jelves, Before we conclude, however, we cannot help obferv- 
ing, that the conduct of thote who attack Chriftianity with the 
weapons of ridicule, invective, and mockery, appears to us ex- 
tremely reprehenlible, znd inconfiftent with every principle of 
decency and good manners. Such a fpecies of writing applies. 
folely to the paffions, pullutes the reader’s imagination, and has 
no tendency whatever to affift us in the inveftigation of truth. 
Surely, religious fubjects, of all others, deferve to be treated 
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ferioufly, as being of the higheft importance! That they are 
attended with difficulties, no candid perfon, who has ftudied 
them, will deny; and fuch difficulties are no otherwife to be 
folved than by a cool, deliberate, and impartial difcuffion of 
them, in the courfe of which we muft proceed by flow, patient, 
and cautious fteps. Very different is the conduét of modern 
unbelievers, and the motives for fuch condwé are obvious; it 
being much eafier to /eugh than to reafon; and the attention of 
the bulk of readers being much more readily caught, and their 
applaufe fecured, by lively fallies of ridicule, than by clofe and 
conclufive argumentation, That many perfons of the moft 
eminent abilities, and the higheft intellectual attainments, have, 
after acareful and accurate examination of the evidences both of 
natural and revealed religion, been perfectly fatisfied with them, 
and employed their pens in the fupport and illuftration of them, 
cannot be denied. We are far from infinuating, as we are far 
from thinking, that an implicit regard ought to be paid to the 
religious Opinions of any men, be their characters and abilities 
ever fo diftinguifhed and refpeétable: yet furely it requires no 
great {hare of modefty in perfons of different fentiments to en- 
tertain fome diffidence of their own opinions, at leaft to propofe 
them with a decent and refpectful attention to thofe who differ 
from them. Every principle of good manners renders this ne- 
ceflary, and ought to prevent writers en the fide of infidelity 
from reprefenting religion as mere prieftcraft, and al! thofe who 
profefs themfelves to be believers, as either fools or ne 
. 
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Art. VI. The Theory of Harmonics : or, an Illuftration of the Greciaz 
Harmonica. In Two Parts: I. As it is maintained by Evctip, 
ARIsTOXENUS, and Baccuivus sENioR. II. As it is eftablifhed 
on the Doétrine of the Ratio: in which are explained the Dra- 
GRAMS Of GaunEnTIUus, and the Pythagorean Numbers in Ni- 
comacuus. With Plates. By Joun Keesre, Organift of St. 
George’s Church, Hanover Square. Folio. 11.18. Walter, &c. 


1784. 

EITHER courage nor diligence can be wanting to the 
intrepid writer, who voluntarily undertakes fuch Hercu- 

lean labours as are neceflarily involved in the prefent fubject of 
inveftigation. Yet, however painful and operofe the Author’s 
enquiries may have been, the comfort arifing from the confcious 
certainty of having made difcoveries (Introduction, p. 1.) which 
have efcaped the learning, fcience, and penetration of the moft 
profound critics, mathematicians, and philofophers, as well as 
muficians, of modern times, is a reward which, without waiting 
for the flow payment of public remuneration, he has amply and 
generoufly difpenfed to himfelf. How difinterefted it is in the 


Author to difleminate thofe wonderful doctrines, from which he 
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profeffes to have received fuch advantages! (ib.) Who elfe, in 
this illiberal and felfith age of traffic, but would either have fold 
his difcoveries, at a high price, to government, to Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or fome other learned body, inftead of throwing them 
away, as it were, on an ungrateful Public? 

The Author feems perfeétly to have perfuaded himfelf, and 
to have fpared no affertions to perfuade others, that even praéij- 
cal mufic, without the aid of mathematics, can never approach 
perfection, That the harmony of Paleftrina, the melody of 
Corelli, the energetic complication of Handel, the unbounded 
fancy of Haydn, are all vain; and that thefe, and other eminent 
muficians, who have neither read Euclid, nor the THEORY oF 
Harmonics, have been * wandering in obfcurity and uncer- 
tainty.’ (p. 3-) 

The application of zumbers to founds, he afferts (p. 4.), will 
© increafe the mechanical powers of the profeflor."—Are we to 
underftand by this, that it will improve his hand? On the 
contrary, it is not even true, that it will in any refpect make 
him a better compofer. But to improve his hand! We ufed to 
admire, and wonder at the execution of Cramer and Crofdill,— 
Perhaps it was not by pradfice that they acquired it, but by 
arithmetic. 

That the Tetrachords are natural; that is, eafy to compree 
hend, and execute, is true: but is it equally true, * that the human 
voice is only tuned by this feale or genus,’ and that itis * uni- 
verfally the fame at all times, and in all countries?’ (p. 8.) The 
South Sea iflanders have but three founds in their nafal flutes, 
to which they fing, and thefe are almoft femitones ; while the Chi- 
nefe, the moft anciently civilized people now fubfifting on the 
globe, have no femitones in their fcale: GABDE g, are 
the intervals in their oftave ; which, as Dr. Burney has ob- 
ferved *, is the fcale whence the moft ancient Scotch melodies 
have {prung. 

The Author next complains of the fcarcity of mufical theo- 
ries (Q.): and we, on the contrary, think that there are more al- 
ready than are underftood, even by their authors. 

Mr. Keeble thinks, (p. 10.) * the allowing melody only’ to 
the ancients, * and limiting their chorufles to unifon or octave, 
js putting their mufic on a level with common ballad-finging.’ 
We expected to have found irrefragable proof of the contrary in 
this work, but have fought them in vain. Let us, however, afk 
Mr. K. when fuch fingers as Senefino, Farinelli, Gizziello, or 
Pacchierotti, at the end of an air, make an extempore or ftudied 
cadenza, without a bafe, or accompaniment of any kind, whether 
their finging is on a level with common ballad-finging ?” 
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* Hitt. of Muf. Vol. I. p. 38. 
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When the Author (7d.) tells us, that if ‘a harpfichord is 
tuned by perfect sths * throughout,” neither harmony, nor even 
perfect melody can be obtained ‘ by principles fo oppofite to na- 
ture,’ the Abbé Rouffier, who is a Pythagorean, and allows of 
no temperament, but deduces all fcales from the triple progref- 

n, or feries of perfect 5ths, would difpute the point. 

We cannot help thinking that the Author aflerts too roundly, 
that * intervals, unfit for harmony, are likewife unfit for melo- 
dy;’ and that ‘ harmony, agreeably to the laws of fcience, is ra- 
ther the parent than the offspring of melody (11.)’—This is 
wholly a modern idea: it is the doétrine which Rameau incul- 
cates throughout his works; but in what ancient author is it to 
be found? And even as a modern idea, we never could wholly 
fubfcribe to it. Intervals ufed in melodious fucceffion may be 
tolerable, which, heard and compared in harmony, would offend. 
But we will go further: we belicve the fcale of major tones and 
Jeimmas, IN MELODY, would not offend any ear, at leaft an 
cultivated ear. An ear accuftomed to harmony, and the perfe 
harmonic 4, is a prejudiced ear. 

The beft theorifts agree that the 8, being the difference of 
perfeét sth and 4th, is the moft natural, and moft eafily formed 
of the two tones. Does Mr. K. confider how fmall and almoft 
imperceptible the difference of a femitone +i and a leimma is? 
We do not entirely agree with the learned Abbé Rouffier *, 
that the major ditone § X § is even the moft harmonious third; 
but when he fays, that it is the natural {cale of natural fingers, 
unacquainted with modern harmony, we believe, as far as our 
obfervation goes, that he is right +. 

The Author fays (p. 17.) that he has never feen the A/Zicro- 
logus of Guido; but concludes, ¢ that if it had contained any 
thing material with refpect to harmony, the many writers in his 
favour would not have omitted to point it out.’ He might, 
however, have feen a great part of that celebrated tract in Sir J. 
Hawkins, Dr. Burney, M. Laborde, and the whole at Oxford, 


> 





* Mem. fur la Mu/f. des Anciens, Note XXVIII. § 131. 

+ Such fingers, we have obferved, always take their 3ds very 
wide. And we are not fure that even profeflors upon free inftru- 
ments when not influenced by a bafe, donot, as Rouflier afferts 
do, take their major 3ds wider than ¢, and the femitones 
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eG than 15, In finging or playing this Tetrachord, for inftance, 

ao if the femitone be taken a little two wide, 
—o = that is, the B a /irt/e too flat, how deteltable it 
moa is! But make it as fharp as you pleafe ; as clofe 

















to the C as poflible, and it is not difagreeable ; nor is the ear hurt 
with the 3d from B and G, which in that cafe would not be 4, but 
a ditone, or nearly aditone. Hear it in confonance, and, we grant, 
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and in the Mufeum. ¢ Authors before they write fhould, not 
only read,’ but confefs their reading, when they make ufe of ir, 
Guido’s was more a fyftem of melody than harmony, though the 
rude attempts at harmony of his time may be feen in his soth 
chapter De Diaphonia, id eff, Organi pracepta; which is a fecond 
part, or bafe, added to his Canto fermo, or melodics, fuch ag 
they are, and which Sir J. Hawkins fuppofes to be an organ 

rt! 
aT the Greeks had difcovered the theory, and known the prac. 
tice of harmony, why had the Romans, their fcholars, no know. 
ledge of ic? and why had Guido and others, before and after 
him, harmony and counterpoint ftill to invent? In fhort, why 
are we wholly unable to find a fingle precept or word about it in 
the Greek treatifes themfelves? 

Thus far the Introduction, 


THe Tueory oF Harmonics, Part the Firf.. 


And here we ftumble at the very threfhold of the building, 
Can Mr. K. aflure us from Suidas, Scapula, Stephens, Hederic, 
or any ancient or modern Greek lexicographer, that the Greek 
word ‘Apuewa is exaGtly fynonimous with our word harmony? 
that is, a combination, not a feries, of founds? And that in 
any of the Greek treatifes that are come down to us, which 
have been collected and publifhed by Meibomius, the word 
‘Aipovsxy means more than harmonics, as ufed by Dr. Smith, and 
other writers on the Theory of found, who never meddle with 
compofition, or harmony? And (p. 25.) is it a certain confe- 
quence, that becaule the Greeks could meafure and tune con- 
cords and difcords, they had Polyphonic harmony, or counter- 
point? The Chinefe once meafured by ratios, and tuned by 
octaves, 4ths, and sths, yet have not, nor ever had, mufic in 

arts *, 

‘ The difference by magnitude’ (as our Author makes Euclid 
fay, p. 25.) is when fome of the intervals are major, and others 
minor,’—But this is an unfaithful tranflation, and a modern idea 
foifted in: for Euclid only fays, that intervals are of different 
magnitudes, greater or /e/s, compared with each other. The 
Greeks had no diftin&tion of major and minor, in the modern 
fenfe, as applied to 3ds, 6ths, &c. 

Fhen ¢ this mixture of founds,’ of which Euclid fpeaks, is by 
no means a proof of two melodies united; only of two founds 
united, as in tuning an inftrument. ‘The ancients certainly 
practifed harmony /o far as to compare fimultaneous founds: as 
actave, fifth, &c.—sut harmony continued, in parts, is another 





—_—* 


* See Rouffier’s Mem. p. 135, and Mem. concernant i’Hift. les 
Sciences, les Aris, Se. des Chinois, par les Miffonaires de Pekin, 1780 
p> 105. 171. 
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thing, and not the leaft proved by this paflage of Euclid; noe 
by any other that we have met with. * 

In plate [V. the fcale is very minutely and accurately divided 
‘nto the {malleft intervals poffible, as ufed by the Greeks in ar- 
ranging the Tetracbord in all the three gener2*; but how they 
are to ¢ contribute (p. 32.) in a wonderful manner to the plea+ 
fure of thofe acquainted with them by diftinguifhing the phrafe, 
ke.’ till we invent or recover fuch inftruments as will produce 
them, particularly of the c/avier kind, we are unable to dif- 
cover. 

After {peaking of the genera (27.), the Author fays, witha 
kind of triumphant fatisfaction, ¢ By this definition we difcover, 
kc.’ but is this one of the certain difcoveries ? We fear the whole 
js a pa'pable miftake, Euclid, in his treatife, {peaks Ariffoxeni- 
cally and loofely, and therefore ufes the term hemitonium. But 
in his Seé?io Canonis, where Mr. K. fhould have looked, he 
proves that hemitonium to be not. half a tone, but the leimma, or 
remainder, = 344 — he divides the Tetrachord into 3, 8, and 
imma. Nota fyllable, even by implication, is there of the di- 
vifion into 3, 4°, and 7%. He could not, therefore, mean, as 
Mr. K, aflerts, co fubftitute the hemitone, that is, our hemitone, 
for the leimma. [ut by hemitone, he means the leimma, ex- 
prefled in Ariftoxenus’s language. Here, therefore, our Author 
fails, in his attempt to extract the imperfect concords of major 
34, +, from the genera; as he afterwards boafts of having done. 

P. 20, 31. All the Author’s parade of fcience here, his frac 
tions, and fplitting of hairs, his deductions of modern intervals 
from the genera of Ariftoxenus, appear to us arbitrary and ground- 
leis. Had Ariftoxenus given us ratios, we fhould know what 
to think. But his way of dividing the Tetr. into /o many 
parts, gives us no ratios, nor can they, we believe, be reduced 
to ratios. For example; Mr. K. fays the diatonic fyntone, * is 
our natural fcale of femitone, zoze and tone ;’? meaning, as we 
fuppofe (indeed it is fo expreiled in his diagram, Pl. LV.) major 
Or minor tone =, Ys, and femitone }>. But how can Ariftoxe- 
nus’s 6 + 12 -+ 12, be reduced to this? Befides, there cannot 
be major and minor tones, for they are two equal tones: 12 and 
12, in the divifion of Ariftoxenus.—Indeed it is all extorted, 
and inaccurate. 

‘ The great end of the genders was to fix and determine the 
magnitude of all /pecies of mufical intervals.’ (32.) ALL SPECIES 
is an arbitrary aflertion. It was certainly the defign of the ge- 


Queens 


~_* We do not adopt the Author’s tranflation of genus into gender, 
which, in Englifh, feem’s only applicable to fex ; but here it means 
kind, fort. However the word genus itfelf, and genera, its plural, 
will be fufficiently intelligible to thofe who fhall be able to under- 
tand the reft of the book and its Techaica. 
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nera to fix and determine the intervals in the different penera : 
to fix the tuning of the two moveable ftrings in the Tetr, ac. 
cording to each different genus and colour of genus. We have 
nothing farther. 

The citation from Euclid, (34.) * There are feven differences 
of fyftems, &c.’ we are forry to obferve, is very ftrangely and 
unintelligibly tranflated. It is merely from the Latin, as are all 
the Author’s tranflations.—What can an Englith reader make 
of * There are three peculiar differences of the fyftems : that of 
ordinate and prepofterous? &c.’ The meaning, which is not 
conveyed, or very obfcurely conveyed, is—* proceeding by con- 
joined degrees, or leap, &c.’ 

The ‘ feven fpecies of diapafon, called tones or modes,’ ( 37:) 
which Mr. K. mentions here, is a fundamental miftake, which 
runs through the whole book. He confounds the /pecies of 
odfaves with the tones or modes. What he fays here is not true, 
Euclid does not call them tones or modes; nor, we believe, any 
other of the Greek authors. But more of this hereafter. 

(38.) Though there can be ‘ no doubt but that the diatonic 
fcale is of the greateft importance ;’ as, without it, there can 
be no mufic ; yet it hardly feems neceflary, in teaching a lan- 
guage, to urge the neceffity of knowing the alphabet. Indeed, 
all this defcription of the Greek afcending fcale, or Gamut, has 
occurred fo frequently in books that have come before us of late 
years, that it feemsa very trite * ftory, though told in nete + lan- 

age. 
one The great extent of this fyftem difcovers, that the ancients 
were not confined to the limits of diapafon, as has been ima- 
gined ;?(40.) but when, and by whom was it imagined? It 
has been always known that the fcale, from one tetrachord to 
another, was extended to a bifdiapajon, or double oétave, in 
very high antiquity ; though it has been imagined likewife, that 
the fyftem remained for a confiderable time at a heptachord, or 
7th, compofed of two conjoint tetrachords only. But Plutarch 
and others have told us when and by whom thefe limits were 
extended. 

But here the Author tells us, that ¢ it appears by the doctrine 
of the ancients, that—a 4th, sth, or 8th, and the like,’ were re- 
garded as ‘ proper for the fundamental ba/s !’—and afterwards 
tells us, that * thefe uncompounded intervals are the true and 
original fundamental baffes, and cannot be applied to any other part 
of a theory.’ ‘This is intrepid, indeed ! poftive affertion, though | 
not pofitive proef—nor yet can it be called afferting with a wit- 
nefs! for no ancient author could be found to bear witnefs in 
favour of fuch a fact. Indeed, Mr. K. here, with very little 
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ceremony, aflerts what he does not prove, cannot prove, and for 
which there is not a word of fupport in any of the Greek writers. 
They {peak, as plainly as men can {peak, of the fcale of major 
tones and leimmas, as a fcale for melody. ‘Their monochords 
were fo divided, to fix their intonation. ‘There is not the re- 
moteft hint about a pares bafs, generators, harmonics, &c. 
in any of their treatifes. And as to the aflertion concerning the 
impoffibility of forming a tunable fyftem, even for melody, out of 
a fcale of major tones and leimma, we are convinced, that he is 
totally miftaken. It will do for melody, as we have before ob- 
ferved, but it will not do for harmony. 

However, in Plate III. and VIl. Mr. K. has given a very 
true and accurate fundamental bafs to the feales ; but becaufe, by 
the help of Rameau’s fyftem of la Baffe fondamentale, with the 

erufal of other theorifts, and with great praGice and experience, 
he is able to find the true bafs to thefe fcales, does it evidently fol- 
low, that the Greeks made ufe of fuch bafs, and the harmony it 
implies? Give thefe fcales naked, and unaccompanied, to any 
good contrapuntift, who has never ftudied the Greek fyftems, 
nor been fo fortunate as to be enlightened by Mr. Keeble’s The- 
ory, and he could make no other fundamental bafs ; though fome 
of the fcales are fuch as will not fatisfy the depravity of modern 
ears, fuch as afcending to the o€tave of the key note by a flat 
7th, and defcending from f to F without a B flat in F major, and 
D minor. But we know, that the ancient ecclefiaftical fcales 
were fpecies of octave, not major keys with a true 4th and fharp 
7th, nor minor keys with a flat 6th. Dr. Pepufch, who withed 
to revive thefe, to our ears, fal/e fcales, was followed by none 
but his obedient pupil Mr. K. who yet quits him, in praétice, 
however implicitly he fubfcribed to his opinions in theory and 
ipeculation *. 

Thefe fcales, thus accompanied by their fundamental baffles, 
without the fuppofition of their being Greek harmony, might, 
indeed, be very ufeful to young ftudents in compofition, parti- 
cularly if, after difcovering to what key in modern mufic each 
appertains, they were obliged to fupply the whole complement 
to each chord. For inftance, in the firft fpecies, B, the loweft 
found, being 2d of the key of A minor, and its bafs E, being 
sth of that key, it fhould have a fharp 3d +. 

Thefe Greek tetrachords, however, lofe their fimplicity by 
being combined with others: as every fcale of eight notes, afcend- 
ing or defcending from the key-note, belongs to two diftin& 





* It does not appear that Mr. Keeble’s agreeable fugues are con- 
ftru€ted upon fuch {cales. 

+ There is an erratum which has efcaped the Author’s notice, 
Pl. III. on the fide ef the major keys; where the 3d note in the bafs 


of the sth fpecies fhould have been B, not D. 
keys; 
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keys ; which occafions the want of two bafes to the 6th of the 
key in afcending, and two to the 5th, in defcending. A diff. 
culty which the Author fees, (p. 55.) and throws it on Ariftoxe. 
nus, who made no diftinétion of tone major and tone minor, 

‘The Grecian theory (41.) being divided into two parts, one 
for harmony, and one for melody, is a groundlefs introduticn of 
modern ideas. And the aflertion (43.) that * Euclid places his 
4 modes, &c.’ is all miftake and mifreprefentation. Euclid js 
not in that place (p. 15 and 16, Edit. Meib.) fpeaking of the 
modes, but of the 7 /pecies of odfaves. Bacchius (p. 12.) is not 
{peaking of the /pectes of odtaves, but of the tones or modes; he 
{peaks of the /pecies of octaves afterwards (p. 18 and 19.) and 
had Mr. K. looked there, as he fhould have done, he would 
have found the order of the fpecies of o€taves the fame as that of 
Euclid.—He goes on with this fallacy in the following pages, 
But it is not true, that either Euclid or Bacchius calls the fpecies 
of octaves, or fyftems of diapafon, tones or modes, as he fays, 
p- 44. It is not true, that Euclid and Bacchius give the fpecies 
of octave in a contrary order, as he fays likewife.—It is, indeed, 
true, and a fingular fact, but known and difcuffed long ago, 
that the 7 fpecies of diapafon, were called by the names of 7 of 
the modes, and that thofe names applied to the fpecies of o€taves, 
follow in an order directly the rever/e of that in which the modes 
of the fame name follow; and the intervals alfo are exactly in- 
verted, 

Sir. Fr. Eyles Stiles endeavoured, with great ingenuity, to ac- 
count for this in his paper that is printed in the Philof. Tranf. * 
Mr. Keeble takes no notice of Sir Francis, nor of any other writer. 
He probably muft know that his old mafter, Dr. Pepufch, main- 
tained the inverfion+. But concerning this Mr. K. is filent. 

The circumftance of the. /pecies of o¢faves and the modes, juft 
mentioned, does certainly indicate /ome connection between the 
two things, But yet, that they are di/finé things, is evident, 
from their being always treated of by all the writers under differ- 
ent heads: the /pecies of ocfaves are never introduced under the 
article of Adodes, that is, Tovos, but under that of Sy/lems; 
which would not happen if they were the fame things. 

When Mr. K. (45.) tells us, that the number of 13 tones or 
modes cannot be fupplied, without two fcales, an afcending and 
defcending, he is more miftaken than ever. Euclid exprefsly 
tells us how they are fupplied—that is, by taking them a@ /emi- 
tone from each other. So Ariftides Quintilianus, p. 23. 

The idea of inverted fcales, beginning a falfe 5th above each 
other, is curious and fertile; but no mew difcovery, nor warranted 
by ancient writers. “The remark which Dr. Burney made { on 


—__*, © 





* Vol. LI. Part. ii. + Philof, Tranf. No. 481, p, 226. 
} Hii. of Muf, Vol. I. p. 24. 
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Fuclid’s diagram, in his fection , the Canon, clearly proves that 
the Greek fcales are to be confidered as a/cending, like the mos 

n. 

Ry taking from the Author thefe affumptions, the outlines he 
has given us (44 and 45.) do, certainly, belong to * a moft ex- 
traordinary theory !’ | 

‘ All authors agree (fays Mr. K. p. 48.) that the 7 fpecies of 
diapafon are the foundation of the doctrine of tones, or modes.” 
Unluckily, we never heard of this univerfal agreement. They 
are indeed the foundation of the ecclefiaflical tones, or modes, but 
of none of the anctent Greek modes to be found in the traéts col- 
lected by Meibomius. : 

¢ Tone is a place of the voice, capable of /j/fem without lati- 
tude. (49.) Here is another erroneous tranflation, which a 
clear conception, even of the Latin, might have prevented. 
“ Tonus eff locus quidam vocis, fyftematis capax, latitudine carens :” 
i, e. it is the place or pitch of the voice that is without latitude ; 
not the /y/fem, as Mr. K. underftands it, and tells us, in the 
next page, that ‘the fyftems are without latitude.’ A] that he 
builds on this, therefore, falls to the ground of courfe. Theex- 
preflion, arAarns, without latitude, alludes to an ancient mufi- 
cal difpute. 

Some notice was certainly due to Sir Francis Eyles in making 
the feven fpecies of diapafon * eafily underftood,’ Pl, II. but 
that, as ufual, is omitted. We will, however, fupply that de- 
fe&t in the Author, and recommend to our Readers a paper in 


the Philof. Tranf. Vol. LI. p. 2. intitled, ** 4” Explanation of 


the Modes, or Tones, in the ancient Grecian Mujfic.” 

The Author gallops over modern ground at as great a rate, as 
if he were well-mounted on Newmarket Heath, till he comes to 
Pp. 59, where we muft take the liberty to feize the bridle of his 
tun-away nag, jult to whifper to him, that what he calls ‘ a 
kind of pathos in the order of modulation,’ as if Arifloxenus were 
{peaking of pathetic, implies no more, than that the order of me- 
lody incidentally fuffers wa change. Nor is modulation at all in 
queftion here—it is MsAwdsas, melody. MeraG@orn, change, is the 
very word that anfwers to our modulation, and modulation is a 
change in the order of melody. 

‘ By this harmonic conftruction of the Tetrachord, its great 
importance is difcovered : and if compared with that defcription 
which we meet with in a// authors who have written on this fub- 
jet, we fhall find every part unlike, except a fimple fyftem of 
four founds, unconneéted with harmony, and independent of 
every principle that can lead us to the knowledge of it. No 
wonder, therefore, that their diagrams have been exploded, and 
their theories condemned,’ (p. 60.) We give this paflage at full 
length, as an inftance of the Author’s fingular humility. The 
bards of antiquity, according to Homer, were helped to the firtt 
cut, 
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cut, at a royal board; but Mr. K. to fave King, Lords, and 
Commons, the trouble of ferving him, helps himfelf toa good 
fliver of fame, whenever he is hungry, not caring for his brother 
bards, who will, perhaps, be fpiteful enough to fay, that he has 
undertaken to give a totally new interpretation of Greek writers 
upon an obfcure fubject, without feeming to underftand either 
Greek or Latin, and in dire& contradi@tion to Dr. Wallis, and 
many other men of fcience and erudition. And to fay the truth, 
we are inclined to believe, that the authors, to whom he alludes, 
could have applied the principles of modern harmony to the Te- 
trachords, as well as Mr. K. if they had not known better. 

The obfervation (63.) that * in the four combinations of each 
Tetrachord, the fundamental bafs, which gives its name to the 
key or fcale, is ufed twice in each’—‘ in order that the impref- 
fion of the principal found and ‘its harmonics (harmonies) with 
which the ear fhould be moft familiar, may predominate, and 
be preferved without any improper mixture of other founds,’ has 
been made long ago by Rameau, Author of the Sy/fem of Funda- 
mental Bafs, and his commentator, the late great geometrician, M, 
D’Alembert ; who, in his Elemens de Mujfique, &c. has given the 
fame baffes to the Tetrachords and Scales as Mr. K. *. But not- 
withftanding thefe baffles to the Greek Tetrachords are fo natu- 
ral and pleafing, as well as to Guido’s Hexachords, and the mo- 
dern ©&achord or eight notes, afcending and defcending, neither 
M. Rameau, nor any of his followers, have ventured peremp- 
torily to pronounce, that ‘ this, together with other inftances, 

roves that the theories of the Grecians were founded in harmony,’ 
—Indeed the Abbé Rouffier, a determined Grecian champion, 
pofitively aflerts the direct contrary +. 

The paflage given by Mr. K. from Euclid (67.), concerning 
the mutations, is fomewhat obfcure in itfelf; but he feems to- 
tally to mifunderftand him. Euclid only means, that the tones 
or modes being diftant a femitone from each other, might be 
changed by any interval from femitone to o€tave. 

The rule (68,) that ‘ every mode (or key) is, or may be, 
compofed of 6 fcales, 3 major and 3 minor,’ has been long laid 
down in the ecclefiaftical modes of Canto fermo, as well as in 
fecular mufic. 

That the laft found of the 2d conjoint Tetrachord was called 
Mefe has been long known ; and that it was the principal found 
or key-note, as we fhould call it, has been imagined by Sir 
Francis Eyles (Philof. Tranf.), with probability on his fide, as 


long as we confine our ideas of ancient mufic to minor keys; but 
peat pattie 
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pj, IID. at letter S, where the fcale is made major by the bals 
that is given to it, the AZe/e, a l’antique, is always what we fhould 
call La, alla moderna, or the laft note of the Guidonian Hexa- 
chord. In every one of thefe {pecies of oétaves, which are the 
conftituent founds of the ancient ecclefiaftical tones, nothing 
but the bafs, which is totally gratuitous and conjectural, gives 
the leaft idea of any determined key. And the utility of going 
back to indecifion and uncertainty, after having arrived at clear- 
nefs, perfpicuity, and determined criteria cf all the keys in mufic, 


is not eafy to difcover *, 
Interval 





* The Hexachords of Guido, with a fundamental bafs, furnifh all 
the intervals of our oftave, in all keys, modulating by sths higher 
or lower; as well as the relative keys neceflary, both major and 
minor: as thus, for the major keys ; 
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Interval is the next thing, &c. (75.) Here the Author gives 
us an arbitrary and modern explanation. He takes a definition 
or a phrafe, of Euclid or Asiftoxenus, and inftead of inveftigat. 
ing the fenfe of the words by a careful comparifon with other 
pallages, or examination of the context, he gives it any inter. 
pretation that fuits his purpofe. 

‘ Mutation is a tranfpofition of a fimilar into a diffimilar place? 
(76.) We have heard of tranfpofing a thing from one place into 
another; but who ever heard of tran{pofing one place into ano. 
ther place? Euclid fays, word for word, Mutation is the tranf. 
pofition, or removal, of fome thing fimilar, into a diffimilar 
place. The /fenfe of this is, indeed, not very clear in itfelf; 
but the miftakes in the tranflation are clear enough. Euclid 
may have a meaning ; Mr. K. cannot. 

(78.) © The inverfion of the diagram was fo univer/ally under 
flood, as to make a particular defcription of it unneceffary.’ This 
may be ranked among our Author’s moft curious difcoveries ! 
Surely the Tetrachords, the Genera, the Seale or Great Syftem, 
&c. &c. &c. were all as univerfally known as the inverfion could 
be: why then are ¢hey mentioned, and particularly defcribed? 
—Is any thing in an elementary treatife to be regarded as unnece/- 
fary, and pafled over in utter filence? Mr. K. faw that the 
filence of the Greek authors concerning this inverted {cale, was 
a great objection, which this is a weak attempt to remove, 
There is ftill greater abfurdity in his idea (79.) that Ptolemy 
might not be asquainted with this double doctrine; that is, of an 
afcending and defcending fyftem!—Mr. K. Organift of St. 
George’s Church, giving leflons in Greek mufic to Ptolemy !— 
C’'eft un f{pectacle ! | 

The Author’s ftrong hold is this, and he frequently flies 
to it—* if an untuneable, or inconcinnous feries of founds was 
improper for harmony, it muft for the fame reafon be improper 
for melody.’ It is indeed the moft fpecious reafoning in his 
book ; though, as we have already confefled above, to us it does 
not feem at all conclufive, that the fcale of major tones aud 
leimma was improper for melody.—However, two things are 
clear: that the Greeks had very good ears, and did aétually ule 
that fcale, as appears from all they fay, and from the divifion of 
the Monochord, by which intonation was regulated. 

The Author jumping (85.) from conjecture to certainty, 
feems here to have no more doubt of the fimultaneous melodies 
of the ancient Greeks, than if he had now before him come 
plete fcores of the choruffes in the tragedies of Sophocles and 





and {till to render the relation more manifeft, the central, or 2d Hexa- 
chord of every three keys, is compoted of part of the other two. 
Thefe are al] to be played backward, as well as forward, in order 
to end with the chord of the key-note. 

4 Euripides. 
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Euripides. But when it is faid, that ¢ the feven fpecies of dia- 
pafon, as arranged, tranfpofed, and accompanied by the bafles 
in Pl. IIL. and VII. conftitute a theory deferving our greateft ad- 
miration, * not only from the wonderful agreement difcovered 
among the feveral parts, but as it contains more mufical know- 
ledge with refpect to harmony, than any theory formed by the 
moderns,’ we cannot help hinting, once more, at Rameau’s ac- 
companied fcales and fyftem, as explained by D’Alembert; and, 
on examining them, thinking the whole work before us, as far 
as harmony is concerned, not an ancient, but a modern theory. 
Indeed, the Author condefcends to own in the next period, which 
Rameau has already done, that ‘ the great, the perfect, the im- 
mutable fyftem of the Grecians, fo little underftood, and fo 
univerfally condemned by the moderns, is @ very ef/ential part of 
our own theory.’ 

The Author’s § with (7b.) to have any concord, or other mu- 
fical interval, pointed out, which is not to be found in the Har- 
monica of the Grecians,” is frivolous. Certainly, out of a fcale 
of femitones, all potlible intervals may be feleCled: for example, 


‘ the diminifhed 7th, fuperfluous 6th, 5th, &c.; but does this 


prove, that they u/ed fuch intervals ? 

The interpretation of Ariftoxenus (86. ) is perfectly ridiculous: 
© All intervals lefs than diateflaron, fays Ariftoxenus (and all 
the Greek writers), are diffonant.’ What can more deciftvely prove 
that their major 3d, being //s than diateffaron, was diflonant? 
—ergo, was not 4, but aditone? How palpably abfurd to at- 
tribute to Ariftoxenus the ideas of Rameau, when not a fy}lable 
is hinted about a fundamental bafs in this, or any other ancient 
treatife ? 

(P.87.) We are told that * Euclid was well acquainted with 
the imperfe confonances’—but how does the paflage cited 
prove it?—by his telling us expre/sly that the ditone was di/foe 
nant? a moft curious proof, indeed ! 

But we fhall now quit the fir? part of this work, by obferv 
ing, that, asa fubjeé of literary and claffical curiofity, inquiries 
into the theory of ancient Greek mufic are liberal and laudable ; 
but till more is difeovered, the wifhing to tack together the few 
tattered fragments that are come down to us, into a regular 
fyftem, in order to fuperfede our own; and oblige us to go to 
{chool again to learn a mufical grammar and code of compofi- 
tion, infinitely lefs ufeful than what we already poflefs, would, 
indeed, be returning to acorns, in negleét of the excellent corn 
already ttored in our granaries. Nor, toown the truth, would 
the union or mixture of the ancient and modern fyftems be bet- 


ter than meflin, a mixture of rye with good wheat, ferve any pp 


other purpofes than thofe of pedantry. And as to geome- 
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trical ratios, furd quantities, and all the pretended ufe and 
powers of numbers, in practical mufic, with due refpe& to the 
fubtleties of Ptolemy, the pedantry of Boéthius, and the dreams 
of Vicentino, Zarlino, the younger Doni, and other folemn 
and bewildered calculators, we fhall only afk, whether Corelli, 
Geminiani, Somis, Locatelli, or Tartini, ever had, or whether 
Giardini, Cramer, Salomon, or Lolli, in their praétice, or bef 
and moft admirable performance, ever have recourfe to fuch 
flow and operofe methods of arriving at true intonation? or, in- 
deed, if any great mufician ever attained it by other means than 
good ears, ftrong hands, and long experience? 

Whenever eminent profeflors have tried to calculate with a 
pen, inftead of their fingers, like Rameau, and Tartini, they 
have never been able to make their reveries intelligible, and have 
only been laughed at by true mathematicians; who, as com- 
pofers and practical muficians, refpected their talents, and will. 
ingly {ung a part in the general chorus of their praife. 





[ Zo be concluded in our next. ] Dp st 
° > I. 





Art. VII. Land/capes in Verfe; taken in Spring. By the Author 
of Sympathy. 4to. 2s.6d. Becket. 1785. 


._ poem ought to poflefs a more than ordinary degree of 
merit ;—for the following reafons : 
The Author confeffes, that ‘ he hath not obtruded on the world 
i an hurried compofition.” It was * nearly three years fince 
his Mufe ventured into public.” It may therefore be prefumed, 
that fhe hath made ample additions to the ftores which fhe had 
already collected : that her judgment hath been matured, her 
| fancy invigorated, and her {phere of comprehenfion enlarged. 
| It may be prefumed, that in this interval fhe hath had Jeifure to 
fele&t the fitteft objects to form a beautiful Jand/cape ; and that 
fhe hath difpofed them in the moft ftriking point of light, fo 
that the moft chafte and critical eye may, after every frefh re- 
view, receive frefh entertatnment. | 
Another reafon why this poem /hou/d poflefs fuperior excel- 
Jence is this—it is infcribed to Mrs. Monracue, § from con- 
viction of her tafte, and without any dread of her judgment.’ 
An Author poffefled of fuch affurance hath no claim to lenity 
from the lower order of critics. Firm, and colleéled, on his own 
ground, he defies their rage, and, like old Lear in thetragedy, 
nobly exclaims: 
Rumble your belly-full, /pit fire, /pout rain, 
Here L fiand your brave —— 
Let us then examine the ground on which the poet ftands, that 
we may fee how far he is entitled to what, he informs us, is ‘ fo 
devoutly 
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devoutly to be wifhed—the honeft tranfport which {prings from 
PUBLIC APPLAUSE.’ 
And this is the third reafon why Land/cages in Verfe fhould dif- 
cover the hand of a Maser, both in the defign and execution. 
When a man’s pretenfions are high, the grounds on which 
they are built fhould be very fecure : 
Mediocribus effe pottis 
Non homines, non Dii, nou conceffere columna *. 
The poem opens with an exclamation : 
‘ Cleone Joft!—tho’ loft, but till the Moon 
On her blue throne with crefcent ray fhall fhine ; 
O fpace eternal to the enamour’d heart !’ 
To relieve the tedious moments of this £ eternal /pace,’ (which 
extended from fun-rifing to fun-fetting !) Theodorus withdraws 
himfelf from the world, and 
‘ tunes th’ enthufiaft lay.’ 
The occafion was of fufficient confequence to apoftrophize the 
Sun; but ‘* with no friendly voice,” nor in the moft courteous 
manner: 
* Sun, veil thy beams! nor with unwelcome light 
Pierce the deep folitude my foul hath found — 
Sacred to Love, to Silence, to Cleone.’ 
Poets, indeed, are allowed great liberties, by very ancient and 
eftablifhed prefcription. At their command the fun is darkened, 
the moon quits her orb, and the very conftitution and order of 
nature are reverfed. But the Poet ought to give a very good 
reafon for throwing the univerfe into fuch confufion : 
‘ Thicken thy darkeft foliage round my bower, 
O Nature, goddefs of this green recefs ! 
Folly obtrude not on my virtuous fighs, 
Sighs from which Folly ever muft be free, 
For when did Folly love ?’ 
By the novels and poems which of late years have been poured 
in fuch plentiful effufions from the prefs, one would be apt to 
imagine, that Love had been divorced from Wifdom, and that 
Folly had the fole poffeffion of her. Her modern cant was only 
learnt in Folly’s fchool ; and reminds us of a lullaby to quiet 
children, 




















muling, and puking, in the nurfe’s arms t. 

From the /ofter /ympathies of paffion, the Poet rifes into a ftorm ; 
which indeed does little execution, though in its outfet it threat- 
ened havock: 





ee ‘on the blafted heath 
Where pleafure’s eye turns frighted from the wafte, 
And the keen winds, which here find no controul, 
‘Tear up the hardy thifle by the root.’ 
The tempeft having fpent its rage on the thifie, the Poet is 
left to contemplate on milder fubjects ; for this purpofe he feeks 
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—— ‘ the deep dell 
Bufhy and unfrequented, where the ftreams 
Work their flow paflage through the tangled grafs,’ 
The deep dell is in the neighbourhood of the * cyprefs grove,? 
and the eypre/s grove immediately leads to 





‘the church-yard guarding yews, 
Waving o’er recent graves, e’en while the moon 
Shines on the grafly bed of mould’ring friend, 
Where oft we chill our bofoms with the dews 
That bathe his turf:—the fudden-opening tomb 
That fhews to fancy’s eye the fhivering form, 
Dead and alive at once, of her who date 
Fill’d our bereaved arms.’ 
** How’ (it may be afk’d) **can bereaved arms be faid to be 
lled?” Faftidious! Arms now bereaved were Jately filled. It 
is undoubtedly a poetical licence, to retrench the word that may 
fpoil the metre; but when the fenfe is clear, it is no great tafk 
impofed on the reader to fupply the defeét himfelf. There is a 
paflage in Shakefpeare where a fimilar liberty is taken— 
and the delighted /pirit 
To bathe iz fiery floods —— 
And if the critics had explained the paflage in the fame manner 
as we have explained our Author’s (by now, fub-auditur), they 
would not have perplexed themfelves and their readers with fo 
many ‘idle conjectures; but wou!d have difcovered the poet’s 
meaning without altering his words. 
‘ Ah, me! with what a leaden pace the hours 
Lag an, retarding with their cumbrous wings, 
When firft divided from the nymph we love!’ 
© Retarding with their cumbrous wings.’—Retarding what? 
Here is another vacancy to be fupplied by the reader. The 
hours retard them/felves. They put on their cumbrous wings, and 
will not accelerate their courfe to pleafe the impatient lover, but 
will Jaz on with /eaden pace on purpofe to provoke him. And of 
fo wayward a difpofition are thefe {piteful capricious 4ours, that 
when he wifhes them to retard their progrefs, they will be fure 
to redouble their {peed ; they will fly like lightning, yea 
—— *‘ fleeter than the tracklefs lightning’s flame 
Speed the quick minutes when we court their ftay; 
And ere th’ impaffion’d vow, at morning feal’d 
On fair Cleone’s lip, can be enfhrin’d 
Upon my heart, Love’s faithful regifter, 
The warning watch-bell, from yon jealous tower, 
Tolls out the parting knell.—But now, ala; / 
Ah! that his pinion fafter than the light 
Could pot to our next meeting! Surly Time 
Acrofs his fhoulder hangs the vacant fcythe, 
Upon his idle crutch fufpended leans, 
And with the lingering ttep of ftooping age 
Lengthens each flagging moment to a-year.’ 
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Thus old Time and his whole family are leagued againft the 
fond lover; and there is nothing left for him by which he can 
revenge their perfecutions, but to write verfes againft them, ex- 
pole their cruelty to the world, and — 

-— ‘ alas! 





Ah!’——— 

The poset, as he cannot alter the furly humour of old Time, 
wifely leaves him to himfelf; and tries to forget him, in more 
agreeable company : 

n ‘ Come then, ye Mufes, forrow-foothing maids, 

Ye who can pencil high the future joy! 

Come, with imagination’s pregnant flore 

Of young ideas, tender-tiated flowers 

Of fragrance heavenly fweet and hue divine.’ 
We think, with fubmiffion to the Poet, that his young ideas grow 
up too fuddenly into flowers. ‘The ground did not feem pre- 
pared for fo rapid a tranfition; nor can the material be grafted 
on the intellecimal ftock without fome intermediate bond of union. 
Ideas may be compared to flowers; but as they are not flowers, 
the Poet ought to {peak of them in a very different manuer from 
what he might do, if he were giving a defcription of a bggquet : 
‘ tender tinted flowers 

Of fragrance heavenly /weet and Sue divine.’ 
Who would have imayined that thefe /wect-/cented owers meant 
ideas '—though if they had been rea/ flowers, we could have 
formed no conception of their colour; becaufe we do not know 
what a © divine hue’ is. 

The Poet is not content that the Mufes fhould only be at- 
tended by Jmagination when they pay him a vifit, but he defires 
them to add Fancy to their train: 
©O! defcend, 

And bring along, companion ever lov’d, 

Fancy, the brighteft of the ethereal hoft, 

She, who in vifionary robes of light 

Sky-woven, and of texture exquifite, 

Finer than threaded fun-beams—know’f to drefs 

Anew, that parted blifs, which in the urn 

Of yefterday was clos’d.’ 
As this defcription is compofed of materials that fly the 
touch, and fhift their colour every moment, we fhall not exa- 
mine what we cannot comprehend ; but content ourfelves with 
pointing out a grammatical licence ; giving the Poet great credit 
for thofe higher beauties -which he hath wrapt in a /Ry-woven 
robe, made out of fome metaphyfical eflences of more exquifite 
texture than threaded fun- beams, in order to keep them out of the 
fight of vulgar eyes: 

© She 

_— know’ ft to drefs 

Anew’ 
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We generally look for fome aviecedent Word to govern the 
verb. But the poet is allowed to leap o’er vulgar rules. He jg 
a defpot: he may put the government in what hands he thinks 
proper, and place it in what fituation he likes belt. As * know’? 
is not governed by any antecedent power, we looked among the 
fubfequent ones, and found it to be a fubject of 

‘ Blefled enchantrefs !’ 
though refiding at a great diftance from the immediate feat of 
government. 

By the magic of this enchantre/s, Theodorus, the enthufiaft of 
the poem, conceives Cleone to be near him; and with her ¢ hand 
Jock’d faft’ in his, 

‘ They tafte together morning’s balmy gale, 

And dafh the early dew-drop from the thorn.’ 
In the morning’s ramble they ‘ cull violets’ and moralize on 

‘ The lovelieft tenants of the lowlieft hedge, 

Yet fweeter than the proudeft flower that grows, 

‘Child of ambition, on the mountain’s top.’ 
We did not know before that the top of a mountain was fo au- 
{picious to the growth of proud flowers, or that thofe who had 
beauties to difplay, of the richer kind, had any ‘ ambition’ to be 
tranfplanted thither. 

Thefe fpecimens are fufficient to fhew the Author’s genius 
and abilities as a /and/cape-poet ; and we fhall not follow him to 
the ciiff—the mountain—the mead—the flile, and the river ;—— 
though we cannot avoid obferving, that a land/cape that fhould 
reprefent the * quiet fheep’ as appearing ‘ to bang their fleeces on 
the fides of the adjacent mountain,’ would not, in our humble 
opinion, be drawn on the beft rules of perfpedtive. It gives us 
an idea of a fkinner’s yard, where fleeces are bung up to bleach, 
rather than of a mountain on whofe fides /iving fheep are 
browzing. 

We will not purfue the Poet to the cottage, but leave it in 
quiet pofleffion of the * couple of the cot,’ 

— a pair grown old together, 
whofe ‘ morning was tender,’ and whofe ¢ ev’ning true.’ 

We will pafs over his * grove of a/l-endearing firs,’ becaufe 

we have nothing here correfponding to trees 


whofe zmmortal leaves 
Outlive the wintry blaft: 


and conclude this account of the Poet, and of his prefent publi- 
cation, with briefly obferving, that if we had not thought the 
productions of this writer to have been of fome confequence in 
the world of letters, we might have configned his Land/capes to 
an obfcure recefs in the catalogue. We have brought them for- 











phew, Ward, in a move confpicuous light, for two reafons—to prevent 
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injudicious readers from being dazzled by the glare of mere- 
tricious beauties, and to give the Author a few hints of friendly 
advice ; 
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advices of which, we hope, he will make a good ufe: and by 
a performance more worthy of his abilities (for he hath abilities, 
and a fertile imagination), convince us, that difcipline hath the 
fame falutary effect on him, that it always hath on ingenuous 


and improveable minds. P-A L 
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Art. VIII. Medical Communications. Volume the Firft. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. Johnfon. 1784. 


i te collection is publifhed by fome gentlemen of the pro- 
feffion, who have formed themfelves into a Society for 
promoting medical knowledge. As the Papers they have now 
printed are upon different fubjects, and have no particular rela- 
tion to, or connection with each other, we can only give an 
account of the volume, by mentioning the feveral articles it 
contains, and by fubjoining fuch remarks on fome of them as 
our obfervation may fuggeft. 

The firft article gives an account of the epidemic catarrh of 
the year 5782; compiled, at the requeft of the Society, by Ed- 
ward Gray, M.D. F.R.S. from letters communicated to the 
Society by various correfpondents. Dr. Gray feems to have 
performed his tafk with fidelity, and to have ftated the general 
fymptoms of the difeafe with great accuracy. ‘The epidemic 
was undoubtedly inflammatory in its nature, and in general ea- 
fily yielded to a mild antiphlogiftic method of cure. It does not 
feem juft to conclude, as two gentlemen feem to have done, that 
it occafionally put on more or Jefs of a putrid type, becaufe the 
mouth and fauces were fometimes covered with black vifcid 
fordes. ‘Thefe fymptoms are often feen in difeafes not of a pu- 
trid nature. The medicines found ufeful in the cure of this 
difeafe, befpeak at the fame time the mildnefs of its nature, and 
likewife its inflammatory tendency, when it was more violent 
than ordinary. In many places it was fo flight as not to require 
any medical afliftance. In moft cafes, tepid aqueous liquors, neu- 
tral falts, and antimonials in {mall dofes, were found beneficial ; 
and ftimulating diaphoretics, fuch as contrayerva, wine-whey, 
and volatile alkali, were prejudicial, Where bleeding was ne- 
ceffary, the blood was obferved to be inflamed. 

Refpecting the mode of treating this difeafe under particular 
circumftances, we muft refer the Reader to Dr. Gray’s Paper, 
The Door has been very minute in mentioning every thing 
that hath been found beneficial; and the detail into which he 
has entered, would have enabled us to have difpenfed with the 
following Paper in this volume; which contains the particular 
fentiments of Dr. Carmichael Smyth upon the fame fubject. Of 
the influenza, the hiftory given by this gentleman feems in 


general to agree with the account compiled by Dr, Gray; but 
. where 
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where he fpeaks, as one or two other phyficians have done, of 
its putrid tendency, and, in confirmation of it, mentions a gan- 
grene which fupervened in the cafe of a perfon who had fuf. 
fered a long and fevere attack of the diforder, he is furely in. 
judicious, and fhould not reprefent an accidental occurrence as 
a part of the general character of the difeafe. Where the powers 
of life are exhaufted, as they appear to have been in the cafe of 
the Doétor’s patient, a gangrene will be apt to arife, even though 
the preceding difeafe may have been of an inflammatory nature, 

The third article in this volume gives an account of the ra- 
vage made by the gout on the body of a gentleman, whith was 
difle&ted by Mr. Watfon. We thall pafs over the hiftory of the 
altered and diftorted ftate of the body ; but we cannot refufe our. 
felves the pleafure of prefenting our Readers with the ingenious 
conclufion of this Paper, as highly deferving the attention of 
the profeffion : 

€ Is it not remarkable,’ fays Mr. Watfon, ¢ where we had fo 
much of the diftemper, that there fhould have been no marks of 
it in any of the hollow vifcera; neither in the kidnies, liver, 
{pleen, or pancreas ? 

‘ It has been, I believe, a pretty common opinion, that thofe 
who have gouty concretions in their joints, are very liable to 
the ftone in the bladder and kidnies; as if the one difeafe were 
generally productive of the other, 

‘ Is not this pronouncing rather too much? For of all the 
patients cut in our hofpitals, men, women, and children, how 
few do we meet with that have any the flighteft indications of 
gout about them? 

‘ Both the gout and the ftone are morbid fecretions, and may 
pofibly exift together in one and the fame fubject; but differ 
effentially in their material principles, and have very different 
tendencies® The calculous matter is formed in the urinary 
paflages—the gouty depofits icfelf generally on bones, cartilages, 
membranes, and lymphatic glands. 

¢ The gouty feems to be a kind of earth different from that 
which generally forms a ftone in the urinary bladder; for it 
never appears lamellated, or to have any kind of nucleus, but is 
white, foft, and uniform throughout; it may be diflolved, and 
being ground down by the motion of a joint, readily mixes with 
the fynovia, forming a {mooth creamy fluid. 

¢ The gouty earth is then a kind of greafy bole, which may 
eafily be made to mix with oil and water, which, in general, 
the calculous cannot be made to do; fo that in every refpeét, in 
colour, form, and confiftence, it feems to differ effentially from 
that which lays the foundation, and caufes the increafe, of the 


ftone in the bladder.’ 
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The 4th article gives an account of a Propto/is, or tumour of 
the left eye, which projected to a confiderable diftance from 
the edge of the orbit. ‘The difeafed eye was extirpated. The 
patient foon after loft the fight in the remaining eye, and did 
not long furvive the operation. 

In the next article we have a fingular cafe of hydatids, re- 
lated by Dr. S. F. Simmons. 

The fixth article contains obfervations on that fpecies of hx- 
morrhage, which is occafioned by an attachment of the placenta 
to the cervix uteri; by Andrew Douglas, M D. This is a 
fubject highly deferving the attention of gentlemen concerned in 
the midwifery branch of the profeffion ; and it were to be wifhed 
that fome decided rule of praétice were fettled in thefe cafes. 
Dr. D. is of opinion that * whenever we are fatisfied that the 
flooding is in confequence of an attachment of the placenta over 
the cervix utert, delivery fhould be attempted immediately.’ 

The feventh article gives an account of an aneuri/m of the 
aorta, 

The eghth contains an account of a fatal vomiting, appa- 
rently brought on by a difeafe of the kidneys. By Dr. Wil- 
liam Keir. | 

A woman, about thirty years of age, was attacked with a 
naufea, and vomiting ; and had no ftools for upwards of a week. 
She had a tumour between the cartilages of the laft falfe rib, and 
the fpine of the ilium. It was thought to be moveable, and 
giving no pain or uneafinefs, it was fuppofed to be occafioned 
by hardened faeces in the colon. Glyfters were given, which 
produced four or five ftools; but the vomiting, the tumour, 
and the other fymptoms, continued as before. About four 
or five days before her death fhe had a flight uneafinefs in 
different parts of her bowels: on difleétion, it was found that 
the tumour was formed by an enlargement of the right kidney, 
which contained feveral ftones that had occafioned the con- 
ftant vomitings. 

The ninth article treats of the efficacy of the /piritus vitriol 
dulcis in the cure of fevers. Dr. Carmichae] Smyth recommends 
this medicine particularly in fevers from contagion in the 
jail, and in hofpital fevers. Dr. Smyth does not appear to give 
an accurate ftate of Sir J. Pringle’s practice, in faying, that he 
never gave the bark in the jail fever, till the third or laft ftage of 
it. When he firft treated fuch fevers, he did not: but he foon 
learned to alter that practice, and afterwards conftantly gave it, 
fuccefsfully, at very early periods of the difeafe. 

The tenth article is a cafe of ptyalifm, apparently occafioned 
by a diminifhed fecretion of urine, By Dr. Samuel Daniel, of 
Crewkherne, in Somerfetthire. - 
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Dr. Daniel feems juftified in referring the ptyalifm to the 
caufe mentioned, as it went off entirely upon reftoring that {e, 
cretion by the diuretic powers of the fixed alkaline fale, 

Article XI. contains an account of an uncommon difficulty 
in deglutition, By the late William Keir, M.D. 

The fymptoms of the difeafe, and the caufes of them, difco, 
vered by diffection after death, are accurately and judicioufly 
selated, and deferve attention. 

The rath article gives a cafe of afcites, in which the water 
was drawn off by tapping the vagina, By Henry Watfon, 
F.R.S. 

In Article XIII. is related the cafe of a peripneumony, at 
tended by emphyfema. By George Hicks, M.D. 

We have next a cale of emplyfema, brought on by feyvere 
Jabour pains. 

XV. In this article Mr, Watfon gives an account of a large 
ancurifm in the abdominal portion of the aorta; with fome in. 
troductory reflections on the artery, in its difeafed ftate.—This 
cafe, with the reflections, merit the higheft attention; as, in- 
deed, do moft of the Papers in this volume, written by the 
fame Author. 

Article XVI. We have here an account of the effec of fome 
medicines in the cure of cutaneous difeafes. By James Car- 
michael Smyth, M.D. 

The difeafes of the fkin, Dr. S. juftly obferves, are not accu- 
rately defcribed, nor eafily diftinguifhed. The firft cafe he men- 
tions is that of a boy of eleven years old, of a florid complexion, 
with light hair; whofe body, but chiefly the face, breaft, and arms, 
were covered with roundifh fpots, of the fize of millet-feed, 
having a fine white powder on their furface. 

He was cured by a drachm of the tin@ura cantharidum, taken 
three times a day, and by going once or twice into the warm 
bath, Dr. S. next relates the cafe of a leprofy, cured by the 
fpir. vitriol. tenuis, in the quantity of adrachm, three times a 
day. Other inftances are mentioned of the efficacy of this me- 
dicine in fimilar cafes. The tinéfura veratri is likewife recom- 
mended in difeafes of the fkin, but not fo ftrongly as the /piritus 
witriolt tenuts. 

The 17th article contains the cafe of a Aydrephobia, with 
an account of the diffeGtion of the patient after death. ‘This 
body had nothing very remarkable in its appearance. 

Article XVIIL. gives the cafe of an ulceration of the cefo- 
phagus and offification of the heart. By S, F. Simmons, M.D. 
The fymptoms of this difeafe are accurately ftated, and a parti- 
cular account of the difleCtion of the body, by Mr. Watfon, 18 
fubjoined, 
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The 20th article contains a cafe of difficult deglutition, oc 
cafioned by an ulcer in the cefophagus ; with an account of the 
appearances on diffection. By Maxwell Garthfhore, M.D. Ie 
appears, that the ulceration began on the interior furface of the 
cefophagus, and from thence fpread into the neighbouring parts, 
there forming a cavity, which, upon difle@tion, was found to be 
fituated between the divided branches of the trachea, ‘The 
Public are much obliged to Mr. Hunter, for the accurate 
account which he has here given of the very morbid ftate of this 
patient’s body. Dr. Garthfhore’s commentary upon the cafe 
does him credit. His obfervations are ingenious, and his con- 
jectures probable. He feems to have taken great pains with 
this Paper, and he has laboured fuccefsfully to elucidate the ge~ 
neral fubject of difficult deglutition. 

The 21 ft article contains the cafe of a fuppreffion of urine 
fuccefsfully treated, in which the bladder was punétured through 
the rectum. By Mr. Bentley, Surgeon at Pattrington, near 
Hull. 

As cafes of this kind are rare, and as the fuccefs which fol- 
lewed ‘the treatment of Mr. Bentley’s patient was greater, con= 
fidering the circumftances, than could well be expected, we re- 
commend this Paper to the perufal of the Faculty in general. 

The next Paper, § on pulmonary and other complaints, ap- 
parently fupported by fever of the intermittent or remittent kind, 
and cured by the bark,’ highly deferves attention. It is written 
by Dr. Chapman of Sudbury, in Suffolk. 

Article XXIII. is a very important one, * on the efficacy of 
opium in the cure of the venereal difeafe.? By Frederic Mi- 
chaelis,s M.D, Phyfician-General to the Heffian troops. 

Dr. Michaelis is extremely candid upon the fubject of this 
new remedy, After relating his own fuccefsful experience of it 
in cafes which mercury had failed of curing, he mentions fome 
trials made by other perfons which were not fo favourable to its 
reputation, ‘The evidence brought by Dr. Michaelis, of the bene~ 
hcial effects of opium in the cure of the venereal difeafe, is fo ftrong 
as to have inclined feveral eminent phyficians to prefcribe it, and 


their experience will probably foon decide this important point 5. 


which muff be allowed, as yet, to be extremely doubtful with 
refpect to the mode of giving it. Dr, Michaelis obferves, that, 
generally fpeaking, we may begin with three grains of the ex- 
tractum thebaicum, a day; and increafe the dofe to a fcruple: 
which, in moft cafes, wjlJ produce the defired effe& before the 
patient becomes fo habituated to its ufe as to render a larger dofe 
neceflary, With refpe&t to diet, Dr. M. did not find it ne- 
ceflary to be very ftrict : he did not perceive any il] confequences 
to refult from indulging his patients with wine and meat, in or- 
der to keep up their flrength, 
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Article XXIV. Obfervations on the Caufes, Symptoms, ang 
Cure of the Pulmonary Confumption, and fome other Difeafes of 
the Lungs. By the late William Stark, M.D. With an Intro. 
duction and Remarks, by Dr. James Carmichael Smyth, 

Thefe Papers were in the hands of Dr. Smyth at the death of 
the Author. He made fome extracts from them, which were 
Jent to Dr. Reid, who publifhed them, we are told, without the 
confent of Dr, Smyth, or of the friends of the late Dr, Stark. 
Thefe Papers give an accurate account of the diflection of the 
lungs of fome perfons who died confumptive, and of the rife 
and progrefs of the tubercles, which, from the earlieft ages, have 
been known to be the frequent caufes of phthyfis. 

The 25th article gives an account of an hydrocephalus internys, 
of a prodigious fize, in an adult. By Frederic Michaelis, 
M. D. 

Article XXVI. Here we have an account of a method of 
curing the hydrophthalmia, by means of a feton. By Mr. Ed- 
ward Ford, Surgeon. We have not room to make any extraéts 
from the Paper of this ingenious gentleman; but we recom- 
mend it to the perufal of the Profeffion. 

The 27th article. An account of a tumour, fuppofed to have 
been a difeafed kidney. By Mr. Henry Fearon, Surgeon of the 
Surry Difpenfary. 

Article XXVIII. An account of a cancerous affection of the 
ftomach. By John Sims, M.D. 

The 2gth article exhibits the cafe of a cancer of the ftomach, 
By James Carmichael Smyth, M. D. 

Article XXX. An account of a painful affe&ion of the 
antrum maxillare, from which three infects were difcharged. By 
John Hayfham, M.D. of Carlifle. The fequel of this cafe is 
promifed at a future time. 

The 31ft article contains an account of a hairy excrefcence 
in the fauces of a new born infant. This excrefcence was ex- 
traéted with fuccefs by Mr. Ford, in the prefence of Dr. Dou- 
glas, Dr. Ofborne, and Mr. John Howard. 

The Public is much indebted to the editors of this volume, as 
well as to the Authors of the feveral Papers which compofe it; 


‘and we hope that the Society will continue their laudable endea- 


vours to promote the reputation of their profeffion, and the wel- 
fare of mankind. 
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Art. 1X. 4x Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of Fever; with 2 
Review of the feveral Opinions concerning its proximate Caufe, 
as advanced by different Authors ; and particularly as delivered 
from the Practical Chair in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Includ- 
ing fome Obfervations on the Exiftence of Putrefaétion in the 
living Body, and the proper Method of Cure to be purfued in 
Fever. By Caleb Dickinfon, M.D. 8vo. 3s. Edinburgh, 
printed for Elliot; and Robinfon in London. 1785. 


R. Dickinfon’s work confifts of an Introduétion, and of 

eight chapters. In the Introdudtion, the Author makes 
his acknowledgments to the Doétors Lind, Donald Monro, 
Clark, Millar, and Milman, for the valuable information he has 
gained from the perufal of their works ; and adds, that his quo- 
tations are chiefly taken from fuch authors, whofe names, being 
prefixed to any point of reafoning, will always enforce greater 
conviction. 

The fir? chapter treats on the character of fevers; and is 
chiefly taken from Dr. Cullen. ‘The /econd is on the divifion 
of fevers: the moft fimple of which, and the moft obvious, in 
the opinion of the Author, is that znto the continual, remitting, 
and intermitting. The third chapter is on the phenomena of 
fevers. 

The fourth treats on the remote caufes of fever ; which he di- 
vides into two general heads. The firft divifion comprehends thofe 
that dire€tly debilitate the fyftem ; as contagion, miafma, cold, 
the depreffling paffions, and hemorrhages from various parts of 
the body. ‘The other divifion contains thofe that indireétly 
weaken the fyftem; as excefs in venery, frequent intoxica- 
tion, &c. 

The fifth chapter treats ¢ of the difference of fevers, and the 
caufes productive of this.’ The /xth of the prognofis in fevers : 
in this chapter Dr. D. endeavours to explode the notion of cri- 
tical days. 

; In the /eventh chapter, he treats of the proximate caufe of 
evers, 

After repeating the arguments which have been often urged 
againft the lenior of Boerhaave and his difciples, and refuting 
the notion of intermittents being caufed by a redundancy of bile 
in the inteftines, he proceeds to confider the opinion of Dr. 
Cullen upon the fubje&t of the proximate caufe of fever. He 
terms the Profeffor’s theory The /pafmodic doétrine. Dr. D. 
points out many difficulties attending it, and fome contradictions 
between the theory and practice of the Profeflor. As Dr. Cullen 
refers the proximate caufe of fever to debility, Dr. D. thinks 
he ought to give tonic and ftimulant medicines in every ftage of 
it; and as Dr. D, defines the proximate caufe to be * that con- 
dition 
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dition of the body induced by the operation of the remote eaufes ;* 
and as thefe remote caufes, according{to him, are of a weaken. 
ing nature, we are to feek for the cure of all. fevers in ftimu- 
lating, tonic remedies, 3 


The eighth chapter treats ¢ of the cure of fevers; with fome 


obfervations on putrefaction.” The doctrine advanced upon the 
fubje&t of putrefaGtion is that which was delivered fome time 
fince by Dr. Milman, whofe arguments are quoted very largely. 
In confirmation of them, Dr. D. adds, what he deems an expe. 
rimentum crucis, and it is indeed a circumftance much in point. 
‘ Dr. Lettfom,’ fays he, ‘informs us of his having attended 
feveral women, who laboured under the jail, or malignant fever, 
that gave fuck, and continued to do fo through the fever, which 
he juftly confiders as a proof how little the fluids are primarily 
affected, as the children efcaped with impunity.’ For any 
further arguments or facts in fupport of what he has delivered, 
Dr. D. refers the reader to * Dottors Lind and Milman’s excel- 
lent works, as they fuperfede any thing elfe he can poflibly of- 
fer.”. Excepting the laft quotation from Dr, Lettfom, we be- 


lieve the matter of this chapter is chiefly borrowed from the laf: 


mentioned authors. Dr. D. cannot omit any opportunity of 
attacking Dr. Cullen upon this fubjeé&t ; he points out the Pros 
feflor’s inconfiftency, and quotes his own words againft him, 
At one time,. fays he, Dr, Cullen expofes the humoral 
pathology as ** hypothetical,” as fallacious, and ‘* apt to mif- 
Jead ;” and maintains, ‘‘ that the moving fibres muft be the lead- 
ing inquiry in confidering the difeafes of the human body ;” and 
at another, when the Profeflor treats of putrid difeafes, he gives 
into all the abfurdities of a fyftem, which, upon many occalions, 
he condemns, 
Upon the whole, we think that Dr. D. frequently difcovers 
a degree of fhrewdnefs in his remarks: but we would advife him, 
in his praétice, to follow the guide of an unbiafled experience, 
rather than the dictates of any theory. The moft ingenious f{pe- 
culations in phyfic are often fources of error; and unJefs the 
Doétor abandons his ideas of ftimulating and bracing in all kinds 
of fevers, we fhould fear he would frequently be difappointed of 
the fuccefs which his merit may otherwife fecure to him. M; 
ie a? 





Art. X. Planting, and Ornamental Gardening; a Prattical Trea- 


tife. 8vo. 8s. boards. Dodfley. 1785. 


OMPILATIONS, republications, and all works of the 
kind, open as they may lie to obloquy and fufpicion, have 


one great ufe; if they do not add to the ftock of human know-. 


ledge, they yet remind as of matters which otherwile might 
have been totally forgotten. The notions of our forefathers 
7 may 
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thay be very valuable, but being laid before us in their ancient 
janguage, are {earcely looked into. Modify them anew, and 
many will be ftruck with their juftnefs and beauty, and jexcited 
to the adoption of plans, or meafures, advantageous to the na- 
tion at large. 

The publication of Evelyn’s Sylva is faid to have raifed fuch a 
fpirit of planting in the kingdom, as hath proved of the higheft 
utility to Great Britain; our fhips in the late wars having been 
conftructed of the oaks which were then planted. Every pub- 
lication which reminds us of fo valuable an employment, de- 
ferves to be noticed with favour. How,much more dignified, 
and more truly patriotic, .is that pofleflor of a great fortune, 
whofe very amufements are /fate-benefits, than whole groups of 
difipated or ambitious ones, who facrifice all their time, and 
health, and wealth, to purpofes of ruinous pleafures, or fhort- 
lived pride, or idle intrigue ! . 

The prefent. work is chiefly a compilation; but it is un- 
ufually comprehenfive, and made with much judgment and at- 
tention. The promife of the title-page, feems well fulfilled. 
The whole is judicioufly arranged, very amufing, and highly 
inftructive, Every thing relating to the propagation of trees, 
the bufinefs of the nurfery, the names of all trees and fhrubs, 
defcribed after the Linnzan fyftem, with their lateft mode of 
cultivation, the beft methods of managing timber, hedges, wood- 
lands and grounds, are feparately detailed, and in a manner 
which entitles them to much credit. ‘The whole is applied to 
actual ufe, and illuftrated with a very pleafing defcription (with 

propofed improvements) of Mr. Morris’s paradifiacal feat at Perf- 
field. Several of the treatifes above mentioned are new. Nor 
are there wanting thofe delicious morfels, which every lover of 
the fubject admires (although decies repetita) to extravagance ; 
viz, The talte of /alpole in gardening; the laudable zeal and 
knowledge of Mr. Farguharfon in the management of the fir- 
tree; and the full and perfect information of the faithful 
Speechly with refpe& to the plantation of foreft-land. Suire- 
woop Forest, with her thoufand groves, will for ages cele- 
brate the patriotifm and magnificence of the Duke of Port- 
LAND, and Mr. Speechly’s name fhail have its due praife, for 


giving fuch {plendid efficacy to his Grace’s enlarged defigns. G. in fe 





Art. XI. An Account of the Fox-Glove, and fome of its medical 
Ufes: with praétical Remarks on the Dropfy, and other Difeafes. 
By W. Withering, M. D. Phyfician to the Ggneral Hofpital at Bir- 
mingham. 8vo. 5s. boards. Robinfon. 1785. © 


E have frequently received great fatisfaction from the 
; perufal of the works of this learned phyfician, and it 
1s with pleafure that we fit down to confider his prefent publica- 
Rev. Nov. 1785, Bob tion. 
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tion. The fox-glove has, of late, been much the fubjed of 
converfation in the medical world, and of great diverfity of opi. 
nion. While fome phyficians have confidered it as a powerfyl 
remedy, and a great acquifition to the materia medica, others 
have reprefented it as a virulent poifon, poffefled of the mof 
deleterious properties. In this volume there is not want. 
ing evidence of its dangerous operations on the vital ations of 
the heart, and of its very confiderably diminifhing the frequency 
of the pulfe. It muft, at the fame time, be allowed, that in 
the fkilful hands of Dr. Withering, it has been rendered inftry- 
mental in the cure of the dropfy, after every other means, tried 
by able phyficians, had failed of procuring relief. 

The book before us does not contain a feleétion of cafes 
calculated to exalt the character of the fox-glove at the expence 
of truth; but gives a fair and candid recital of all the effeds 
the Author has experienced from it, Like the father of phyfic, 
he has ftated, not only the cafes in which he was fuccefsful, but 
thofe, likewife, the termination of which was either unfavour- 
able or fatal. Dr. Withering gives the hiftories of one hundred 
and fixty-three cafes, from his own knowledge; and fubjoins 
the teftimonies of Dr. Jones, Dr. Johnftone, and other reipedt. 
able gentlemen, to its efficacy in regard to other patients, A 
confiderable number of the dropfical perfons, whofe cafes were 
treated by our Author, were cured, many were relieved, and 
fome died:—a circumftance which, confidering the incurable 
nature of the caufes of this difeafe, could not but be expected. 

With refpect to the mode of adminiftering the fox-glove, Dr 
Withering’s attention has been direéted, ever fince the year 
_19775, to contrive fome method of difarming it of its harfh qua- 
lities, and to render its operation as mild as poffible. He ob- 
ferved, that when it occafioned vomiting and purging, its 
efficacy was not increafed. Given in the large dofes with 
which he firft began, it was apt to produce both thofe effects, 
ina violent degree ; but when, inftead of three f{poonfuls of a 
decoction, made by boiling four ounces of the frefh leaves in a 
pint and a half of water to one pint, he learnt to give it in a 
much lefs quantity, his fuccefs was greater than when hé'ex- 
hibited it more freely. The refult of his experience, both with 
pipes to the mode of preparing and giving, is—to gather the 
eaves after the flowering ftem has fhot up, and about the time 
that the blofloms are coming forth—to reje& the leaf-ftalk, and 
mid-rib of the leaves, and to dry the remaining part, either in 
the fun-fhine, or on a tin pan or pewter difh before the fire. Of 
thefe dried leaves, rubbed to a powder, he now gives to adults 
from one to three grains twice a day. Sometimes he gives the 
powder alone, fometimes he unites it with aromatics, and fome- 
times’ forms it into pills with a fufficient quantity of foap o 
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eum ammoniac. If a liquid medicine be preferred, he orders a 
drachm of thefe dried leaves to be infufed, for four hours, in half 
a pint of boiling water, adding to the ftrained liquor, an ounce 
of any fpirituous water. One ounce of this infufion given twi-e 
a day, is a medium dofe for an adult patient. 

In the latter part of this work, Dr. Withering proceeds to 
point out thofe conftitutions which are liable to be hurt by the 
Digitalis, and to diftinguifh thofe in which its operation is ge- 
nerally favourable. Men of gicat natural ftrength, of a tenfe 
fibre, of a warm fkin, of a. florid complexion, or thofe with a 
tight and cordy pulfe, are not fuited to this medicine: but 
where the pulfe is feeble or intermitting, the countenance pale, 
the lips livid, the fkin cold, the {wollen belly foit and fluéivat- 
ing, or the anarfarcous limbs readily pitting under the preflure 
of the finger, we may expect the diuretic effects to follow in a 
kindly manner. 

In the laft chapter, our Author proceeds to mertion the 
different {pecies of the dropfy, and the combinations of the fe- 
veral {pecies of this difeafe, in which the fox-glove is moft 
fuccefsful. The bydro-thorax, combined with the anafarca, 
may, he thinks, be generally cured by it: but we muft beg leave 
to refer the Reader to the work at large; from every part of 
which he may promife himfelf inftruction. 

There is one hint, however, thrown out by this ingenious 
practitioner, which firikes us particularly ; and which we fhall 
beg leave to lay before our Readers: He conceives the hydro- 
cephalus to originate from inflammation; and that the water 
found in the ventricles of the brain is the confequence, and not 
the caufe of the illnefs. If Dr. Withering is right, and the 
difeafe fhould be found to depend on inflammation, or congeftion, 
the curative indications ought to be extremely different in the 
firft and laft ftages. Accordingly, our Author, when called 
early in the difeafe, orders repeated topical blecdings, vomits, 
ne PUEOE?: He fucceeded in curing two patients by this me- 
thod, 

We think the Public under great obligations to Dr. Wither- 
ing forthe labour he has beftowed on the fubjeét of this book ; 
and we have only to with, for the fake of thofe who may labour 
under the diftrefsful ftate of a deopfy, that the practice of other 


phyficians may confirm the refult of this gentleman’s experiences 





Art. XII. Richardi Relban, A. M. Collegii Regalis Capellani, Flora 
Cantabrigienfis, &c. Sve. 10s. 6d. fewed. White. 1785. 


Wns often mentioned our opinion of the partial 

Fabours of Naturalifts, who think proper to afcer- 
tain the fpecies of their feveral diftriéts, Undoubtedly, they 
Bb 2 muft 
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muft be generally ferviceable, in marking the habitats of the 
fcarcer objects, in inveftigating more carefully doubtful {pecies 
and afcertaining new ones, But all this adds to the general 
mafs, and enables the matters of the {cience, to give more exaét 
accounts of the various productions of nature, 

Mr. Relhan has contributed not a little in fome of thefe re. 
{fpetts. But he has one great advantage over moft of the Au. 
thors who have publifhed Flora’s of their feveral countries,—in 
his fubjoining full defcriptions of his plants, either from his own 
obfervation, or from the obfervations of fome well known bo. 
tanift, fuch as Haller and Scopoli, or the more accurate Leers *, 
Dillenius, and Curtis. Leer’s Flora Herbornenjis is now grown 
very fcarce, fo that the extracts from bis work (accuracy itfelf) 
are truly valuable. Dillenius’s Hiforia Mufcorum alfo is fo dear, 
that every one muft be delighted with the defcriptions of the 
moffes taken from his elaborate refearches. Curtis’s work is the 
beft Fanua Botanices extant. 

- A few plates accompany the work, particularly of a new fpe~ 
cies of Lichen, /ub-imbricatus, and ot the Athamanta Libanotis, 
in the difcovery of which Mr. R. with much reafon, prides 
himfelf. Many fpecies are to be found in this Flora, which are 
not in Martyn’s publication; particularly in the clafs Cryptc- 
gamia, which part feems to have been very well attended to, 

It was fearcely to be expected that Mr. Relhan fhould correct 
the errors, which, many of them at leaft, Botanico penitus inve- 
teraverunt nomine: we mult look to the higher powers for this 
happy atchievement. Many of them ftill remain. There is 
alfo an awkwardnefs in his manner of clafling his fynonymes, 
All thofe writers who have adhered to the Linnzan fyftem fhould 
have been added after the Linnzan fpecific defcription, Bau 
hin might take the lead in the group of the old fchool : but mo- 
dern writers fhould not have been arranged under Bauhin’s 
ftandard, 

But thefe are flight matters. Toa native of Cambridgefhire, 
Mr. Relhan’s Flora will be of the firft ule; and, indeed, to any 
Botanift, the many additional defcriptions and references which 
it contains, will make it a curious and valuable performance, 


— 4 





* Leers was occafionally miftaken in his conceptions of the Lin- 
@ean plant. Mr. Relhan follows him implicitly ; we are not alto» 
gether furprifed at it, as from his provincial fituation it was not for 
him to detect his errors, or to have courage, indeed, to diffent from 
fuch an authority. To the fame caufe, not to mention a more 
amiable one, gratitude to his botanical patron, we mult perhaps at- 


tribute the retention of forae of Mx. Martyn’s miftakes. 
rib e the retention of fome of My tya’s mifta . C-a-h 
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Art. XIII. Jacobi Dick/on Fafciculus Plantarum C ryptopamicarum 
Britannia. 400. 45. jewed. Nicel. 1785. 


HIS work is dedicated to the Prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety. The intent of it (in its prefent and future Fafii- 
culi) is, to give fuch Britith Cryptocamia plants, as are not to be 
found in Hudfon, Lightfoot, or Curtis; occafionally, elfo, to 
introduce other fpecies, which have been miftaken by former 
authors, or the drawings of which have been made from imper- 
iccét fpecimens. | 
It will at once be perceived, how difficult a part the induf- 
trious Author has allotted himfelf. How correct muf be that 
eye, which, in objects fo very minute, fo difficult to find, and 
when found, fo dificult to determine, can detect the minute er- 
rors, and fupply the deficiencies * of former obfervers! But, no 
lefs than eighty-three of thefe new and difficult productions are 
fer forth, and that in fuch a manner, as whether we confider the 
exoreffivenefs of the plates +, or the faithful and well-chofen 
defcriptions which are fubjoined, we do not hefitate to pro- 
nounce it, as promifing to become one of the moft curious pub- 
lications which have appeared fince the days of the acute Dille- 
nius. Another great recommendation of it, is, its being pub- 
lifhed under the eye of Sir Jofeph Banks. 

As Cryptogamia plants are pretty general inhabitants, this 
work will be alike ufeful in moft of the European countries, 
Whofoever means to ftudy the Cryptogamia plants, would do 
well to pay all propet attention to Mr. Dickfon’s authority. 
The ftucy of this clafs has been his conffant and fingle purfuit. 





* Many errors, which, without any imputation to the feveral au- 
thors, had been adopted by Hudfon, Weber, and others, are now, 
at length, correéted. Among many other difcoveries, we may now 
the following: Phafcum ferratum (a fubje& which Schreber was 
thought to have exhaufted) is now, for the firft time, found to have 
its root leaves jointed, as Mr. Dickfon elegantly expreffes himfelf, 
‘ quali Phafci & conferve particeps.? But more particularly we have 
to note, the introduction of a new genus into the Britifh catalogue 
—the Spuria. We give it our hearty approbation. The fpecies 
of this family have been ufually called Tremellas, Lycoperdons, &c. 
But how could it be applied to Yremel/la, when it was not a gelati- 
nous fubftance, but maffa pulverulenta repleta ? For the fame reafon 
alfo, it could not be a Lycoperdon, cui faccus membrunaceus pulvere 
repletus, WHallker, firft of the moderns, itruck out this genus. We 
have a moft beautiful plate of a new fpecies found by Mr. Lightfoot, 
Spheria entemorbiza—fo called, guia habitat in larvis infeforum 
emortzis. 

+ Expreffive certainly ; but there may be thofe who in three or 


iy - 1} * ¥ - ’ 
‘our inffances, would wyh that larger fpecimens had been repre-, 


fented, 
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He is admitted to the fountain heads of knowledge, the Bibi. 
thece Bankfiana & Linneana—Ipfe interea oculatiffimus. Advan. 
tages, thefe, of nature and fortune, of which who elle can boa? 
Very facetioufly, and truly, is he ftyled, by Mr. Curtis, maximus 
in minimis, “Three plates, containing twenty-five figures, ac. 
company the work. 

We are piven tounderftand, that Mr. Dickfon has many other 
fubjects before him, on which he has not yet had time to deter. 
mine—but thefe, and his future difcoveries, will be the fubject 
of future Fa/fcteult. _§- A— hk 








Arr. XIV. The News-Paper: a Poem. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe, Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Rutland. 4to. 28. 
Dodfley. 1785. | 

ry HIS poem is a fatire op the news-papers of the prefent 

day, which are lafhed by the Author with much inge- 
nuity. ‘The verfification is at once eafy and forcible, and the 
rhimes are chafte, and carefully chofen.; and though we do not 

think the poem equal to the Author’s firft production, the Li- 

brary *, we doubt not but that it will add another {prig of laurel 

to his wreath, 

Mr. Crabbe begins with affigning fome rgafons why the pre- 
fent time is not favourable to poetical compofitions——the princi- 
yal of which he aflerts to be, the news-papers, and the eagernefs 
with which the prefent age drinks in the politics of the day. He 
then defcants on their general znfluence, their numbers, and their 
charaGers, Their e/feé? on individuals, and on fociety in the 
country, is then defcribec, in the following lines: 

* Add next th’ amufement which the motley page 
Affords to either fex and every age: ; 
Lo! where it comes befcre the cheerful fire, 

Damps from the prefs in fmoky curls afpire 

(As from the earth the fun exhales the dew) 

Ere we can read the wonders that enfue: 

Then eager every eye furveys the part, 

That brings its favourite fubjeé&t to the heart ; 
Grave politicians look ‘for facts alone, 

And ilighting theirs, make comments of their own; , 
"Vhe iprightly nymph, who never broke her reft 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands opprefs’d, 
Finds broils and battles, but negieéts them all 
For fongs and fuits, a birth-day, or a ball: 

The keen warm man o’erlooks each idle tale 
For ‘* monies wanted,” and * eftates on fale;” 
While the fly widow, and the coxcomb fleck, 
Dive deep for fcandal through a hint oblique. 

So charm the News; but we, who far from town 
Wait till the poft-man brings the packet down, 





* See Review, Vo!. LXY. p. 423. 
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Once in the week a vacant day behold, 
And ftay for tidings till they’re three days old : 
Ience on that morn no welcome poft appears, 
That lucklefs morn a fallen afpect wears ; 
We meet, but ah! without our wonted {mile, 
; To talk of headachs, and complain of bile ; 
Sullen we ponder o’er a dull repatt, 
Nor feaft the body while the mind muft faft. 
Such reftlefs paffion is the love of News, 
Worfe than an itch for Mufic or the Mufe : 
Give poets claret, they grow idle foon ; 
Feed the mufician, and he’s out of tune; 
But.the fick mind, of this difeafe poffefs’d, 
Has neither chance for cure, nor intervals of reft.’ 

Then follows a defcription of the compofition of a news-paper, 
and of its various parts. Among thefe are articles of intelligence, 
—advertifements—the flage—quacki—puffing — political and poetical 
correfpondents. The lines on the poet who puffs his own 
writing, are juft and pointed. Speaking of the authors of letters 
on politics, in news-papers, he fays: 

‘ Thefe Roman fouls, like Rome’s great fons, are known 
To live in cells on labours of their own. 
Thus Mito, could we fee the noble chief, 
Feeds, for his country’s good, on legs of beef: 
CamiLtus copies deeds for fordid pay, 
Yet fights the public battles twice a day : 
Ev’n now the godlike Brutus views his {core 
On the fcroll’d bar-board, view’d too long before ; ° 
Where, tipling punch, grave Cato’s felf you’ll fee, 
And Amor Parriz vending fmuggled tea.’ 

He then proceeds to the Poet’s corner gentry—not thofe in 
Weftminfter Abbey, but a far different fet, who are thus ably 
characterifed : , 

‘ Laft in thefe ranks and leaft, their art’s difgrace, 
Neglected ftand the Mufe’s meaneft race ; 
Scribblers who court contempt, whofe verfe the eye 
Difdainful views, and glances {wiftly by: 

This Poet’s Corner is the place they choofe, 

A fatal nurfery for an infant Mufe ; 

Unlike that corner where true poets lie, 

For thefe no more fhall live, than they fhall die: 
Haplefs the lad whofe mind fuch dreams invade, 
And win to verfe the talents due to trade. 

Curd then, O youth! thefe raptures as they rife, 

Keep down the evil fpirit, and be wife ; 

Follow your calling, think the Mufes foes, 

Nor lean upon the peftle, and compofe. 

1 know your day-dreams, and I know the {nare 

Hid in your flow’ry path, and cry “‘ beware.” 
Thoughtlefs of ill, and to the future blind, 


A fudden couplet rufhes in your mind ; 
Bb 4 Nameiefs 
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Namelefs. you this way print your idle rhymes, 
A thoufand view them, you a thoufand times: 
‘Th’ infeCtion works, your couplet grows apace, 
Stanza’s to Delia’s dog, or Celia’s face ; 
You take a name ; Philander’s odes are feen, 
Printed, and prais’d, in every Magazine ; 
Diarian fages yreet their brother fage, | 
And your dark pages pleafe th’ enlighten’d age.— 
Alas! what years you thus confume in vain, 
Rul’d by this wretched bias of the brain ! 
Go! to your defks and counters all return ; 
‘Your fonnets fcatter, your acroftics barn; 
Trade, and be rich; or fhould your careful fires 
Leave wealth, indulge not thefe but nobler fires; 
Should love of fame your youthful heart betray, 
Purfue fair fame, but in a glorious way, 
Nor in the idle fcenes of Fancy’s painting ftray.’ 

The poem then concludes with advifing our youth to forfake 
the Afufe, to court Ambition, and devote their time to the fervice 
of their country, lin the court or the fenate, in the field or at the 
bar; and fo * rife the THuRLOow of the future age,’ 

Such is THe News-Paper: a work which, we doubt not, 
will find the numbers of its readers and admirers equal. 

Mr, Crabbe feems to have chofen Pope as his model, and 
many paflages of this poem are ftrongly marked imitations of the 
great Poet. Our Author will pardon us, if we fay, too ftrongly 
marked, Allufions fhould rather be admitted, than parodies, in 
works of this nature. In fome inftances, perhaps, Mr. C. has 
not exhibited fufficient variety in his paufes; nor is his language 
guite poetical. He alfo has introduced the Alexandrine—we do 
not venture to fay, the needlefs Alexandrinemtoo frequently into 
the News-Paper 3 a cuftom which, indeed, prevails much among 
modern poets :—but, in our opinion, it would be rather. ** ho- 
noured in the breach, than the obfervance,” 

But ftill the poem has uncommon merit, and fufficiently 
evinces, if it were poflible to doubt it, after reading the Library, 
that the Author is pofleffed of genius, tafte, and imagination, 
and a manly vein of poetry, fuch as is very uncommon in ** thele 
degenerate days.” —He is, indeed, one of the very few, 

Angenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque as 


Magna fonaturum * ! , DP — Y* 





* Horat, Serm. 1, iv. 43. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Art. XV. 


No. 1. N2 UVEAU Compte rendu, ou Tableau Hifforique des 

Finances d’ Angleterre. i.e A Hiftorical View of 
the Finances of England, from the Reign of WilliamIII. to the 
year 1784. Odtavo. A pamphlet of 80 pages, with tables, 
€'¢.-- There are not fo many errors in this work as might have 
been expected from the levity, nor fo many mifreprefentations 
as fometimes are thrown out infidioufly by the partiality, of a 
French pen. The author calls his pamphlet 7 new account given 
jn, by way of allufion to the Compte Rendu of Mr. NEcKER ; and 
we find, at leaft, perfpicuity in his account, and good fenfe and 
candour in his obfervations and remarks, but not a full and 
adequate view of the fubject. 

No. 2. De ? Etat Religieux. i. e. Concerning the Mo- 
naftic State. Bly the Abte B and the Abbé B of B. 
Advocate in Parliament. Odtevo, Paris, 1784. Price 2 livres 
8 fous. — We know not who thefe B’s are; nor do we, in gene- 
yal, think much attention due to books written concerning Monks 
and Monkery; becaufe this fubject has been very rarely treaced 
by continental writers, who have not run into the extreme of 
fanatical fuperftition on the one hand, or into that of idle 
pleafantry and invective on the other. The farcafms of VoL- 
TAIRE concerning this bufinefs, are as contemptible and unphi- 
lofophical, as the reveries of St. Francis are fantaftic and 
abfurd. ‘There is no fort of doubt, but that the abufes of mo- 
nachifm in popifh countries, are innumerable, enormous, difguft- 
ing, and pernicious to the interefts of civil fociety; but who 
will dare to affert, that the clerical ftate, in Proteftaut countries, 
and, more remarkably, in our own, is at prefent favourable to 
the advancement of true religion and good morals, which are 
the vital ftrength of a nation, and without which neither. the 
{peech, eloquence, nor political cunning of its rules will produce 
that true wifdom which can only fave it from ruin? This late 
ter, and very important confideration, was cafually occupying 
eur thoughts, when the book now before us, fell in our way. 
We therefore took it up, and found it the beft defence of mi- 
tigated Monachifm which we have yet met with. Nay, we 
obferved in it many things, of which good ufe might be made 
in countries, where Monachifm does not and cannot exift. 
Much noife is made about parliamentary reformation, and /ome 
noife it may defrve, as true reformation is always a defirable 
object, wherever it may be attempted and brought into execu- 
tion. But plans of reformation, merely political and conftitu~ 
tional, do not go to the root of the evil; their effe&ts are foon 


eluded by the ftratagems of vice and ee et 
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feated in one form, Proteus-like aflume another, and fap the 

foundation of the edifice, while men are devifing temporary 

patch-work to mend the faperfiructure: reform the ftate and 

manners of the clergy, fo 2s to give them a juft and generous 

influence on the morals of the people, and things will go bet. 

ter with the commonwealth, whoever may be im, or whoever 

may be out. 

As to the book before us, of which we had almoft lof fight 
in the midft of thefe reflexions, it deferves to be read, as a good 
literary production: it contains feven chapters, which treat, 
fucccflively of the fpirit of the Religious or Monattic ftate,— 
of its cfablifhment and progrefs,—of the fervices it has done to 
focicty,—of its prefent utility (which we think null),—of its 
pofiefions (which the Reformer, JosEepn, is likely to render 
null),—and of the réform of the Monaftic orders. We are 
very far from, adopting all the principles and reafonings of our 
author or authors. ‘They are too Monk-ridden to obtain our: 
fuffrage ; but we mult commend their good fenfe, which ap- 

ears often, and their good intention, which appears always in. 
the courfe of this work. ‘They are morc particularly laudable, 
for the moderation with which they fpezk of the detractors of 
Monachilm, and for the bold freedom and feverity with which 
they treat the Monaftics who difhonour the profeffion. 

No. 3. Lettres fur ? Ezypte, &c. i, e. Letters concerning 
Egypt; containing a parallel betwcen the ancient and modern 
manners of its inbabitants, and a defcription of the itate, com-: 
merce, agriculture, and government of the country, together 
with an account of the expedition of Sz. Lewis againft Damietta; 
taken from “Joinville, and the Arabian writers ; with maps, by 
M.SAvAry. Odtavo, p. 400. Paris, 1785. 

M. Savary, who has difplayed confiderable knowledge of 
oriental liserature in his Life of Mahomet, and in an efteemed. 
Trauflation of the Karan, compoied the work here announced, 
with all the advantages that were neceflary to render it ine 
ftructive and interefting. He employed three years in lower 
Egypt, to which he confines his defcriptions and obfervations, 
Being well acquainted with the Arabic, Latin, and Greek 
Janguages, he-has been enabled to examine and compare the. 
diferent authors, to appretiate the accounts given of this fa- 
mous country by Herodotus, Pliny, and Strabo, and to correct 
the errors of feveral modern travellers. 

In the firtt of thefe detiers we have a general view of Egypt, 
and of the principal revolutions which it has undergone; ia 
the fecond, aa hiftorical defcription of Alexandria, and an in- 
tei fling account of the magnificence of that ciiy at tts firft 
erection, by the Macedonian Hero; with its literary fplendot 
under the Prolemies, Cairo furnifhes inftructive and agreeable 

: materials 
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materials fot feveral letters, In the firft of thefe, the reader is 
refented with a learned differtation on the origin of that 
city, which, though much fallen from its ancient grandeur, 
ftill exhibits an immenfe population, and great opulence, The 
following letters contain a great variety of objects, animated 
de(criptions of the cities of Egypt, of the famous pyramids, 
and other ancient monuments, interefting obfervations on the 
manners of the Egyptians, which have undergone fewer changes 
than thofe of other ancicnt nations; Curious accounts of the 
education, paffions, and manner of living of the women in 
that country; and the moft accurate, circumftantial, and 
pleafing account, that we have hitherto met with, of the 
Egyptian baths, which remove or prevent many difeafes, that 
yrove fatal in Europe, and which contribute fo remarkably to 
the health and vigour of the body, and ferenity and well-being 
of the mind. Ina word, the work before us is inftructive and 
entertaining in a very high degree. We therefore prefume, 
that this firit volume will tecure a favourable reception for the 
fecond, which the Public will undoubtedly expe& with ime 
atience, 

No. 4. ColleBion Academique, compofeé des Avemoires, &c. i. €. 
The Academical ColleGtion, compofed of Memoirs, Journals, and 
Traniactions of the moft celebrated Academies and Literary 
Societies in Europe, relative to Natural Hiftory, Botany, 
Phyfics, Chemiftry, Chirurgery, Anatomy, Mechanics, &c. 
Volume Vil *. in Quarto. (price 6 livres 10 fols.) Paris, 1784. 
—Though nearly all the pieces that compole this truly valu- 
able collection are far from being of a frefh date, yet the editor, 
who has rendered them fufceptible of a greater circulation, by 
reducing them within a fmaller compafs, has a title to the gra- 
tiiude of the literary Public. It would be detrimental to true 
fcience, as well as to the hiftory of its progrefs, to fuffer the 
iplendor of new difcoveries to eclipfe the merit of preceding 
ones. We muft not be unattentive to the labours of thofe emi- 
nent men, from whofe fhoulders we have been enabled to fee 
farther than they did. . , 

No. 5. Traite Theorique et Pratique de la Vegetation, &c. i.e. 
A Theoretical and Practical Treatife on Vegetation, containing 
many new and decilive Experiments on Vegetable Occonomy 
and the Culture of Trees. By M. Musret, Knight of the Royal 
and Military order of St. Lewis, and Member of many Acade- 
mies. Two Volumes Odtavo, with Cuts. This capital work, 
one of the beft we have feen on agriculture and gardening, con- 
tains many obfervations equally new and ufeful, and deferves a 
place in the country gemtleman’s library. It will even pleafe 


— 





* For the commencement of this work, See Rev. vol. xviii. p. 96. 
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the philofopher, and the man of tafte. The I. and II. volumes 
of this excellent work, which were publifhed feveral years apo 
were received with univerfal approbation: and the III. ana 
IV. which are now before us, deferve, at leaf, equal commenda. 
ticn. 

No. 6. Effai fur les Connotffances de P Homme, &c. i.e. fp 
Effay concerning the Knowledge of Man. By A SOLITARY, on 
the Banks of the Vienne. In IIIf Parts; comprehending the 
Miferies and Humiliations of Man, his Grandeur, his Glory, and 
his Immortality. Odtavo, 250 pages. Paris, 1785.—T his view 
of the intelle€tual powers and deftination of man is candid and 
judicious, inftrutive and practical. If it is not remarkable for 
deep refearch, it is the more adapted to general utility. It is not 
merely confined to the intellectual faculties of human nature, 
but comprehends its paflions and affections, its pleafures and 
pains, its fears and hopes, and the variegated fcienes through 
which itis palling, and deitined to pafs. “The picture it exhibits 

_of human Jife and mannneis is juftly drawn, aod is full of ex. 
prefiion and fine colouring; the feparate portraiture of the fair 
ex is natural, delicate, and mafterly: the manner and ftyle of 
the whole work is animated and entertaining, and we think it 
a ufeful prefent to the Public. If we did not fear, that a cons 
fiderable part of its /pirit would evaporate by pafling intoa 
trahflation, we could with to fee it in an Enyzlifh drefs. Its 
author is M, Cuarmert, Canon of /ngrande. 

‘No. 7. Effai fur  Hifoire de P Ordre Texutenique. i.e. An 
Hiftorical Etlay on the Teutonic Order of Chivalry. Odavo, 
volumes I, TL. Til. Paris, 1784,1785. An humble and charitable 
origin diftinguifhed this, as well as the other religious orders of 
kaighthaod ; it borrowed its hofpitable inftitutions from the 
order of St. ‘chu of ‘Ferufalem, and its military rules from that 
of the Templars, It took its title from the Teutonic or German 
Hofpital of the Virgin Mary at Jerufalem; and after a century 
of combats and pious bloodihed in the Holy Land, it difplayed 
prodigies of valour, in defending the Chriftians of Mafovia 
egainft the neighbouring Pruffiays, a nation at that time heree, 
barbatous, and funk inthe grofleft idolatry and fuperftition. From 
PrufSia they pailzd into Livonia, and made themfelves mafters 
of a part of that country, foftening the manners of the people 
they conquered, by wife laws and uleful eftablifhments, They 
built ¢itigs, animated induftry, and excised a {pirit of activity 
and commerce, in favage countries, where indolence and bar- 
barity reigned. ‘They were long employed in thefe perilous 
exploits, before they enjoyed with tranquillity the fruits of their 
Jabours. Poles, Lithuanians, Ruffians kept the {words of this 


valiant nobility unfheathed during feveral ages. At length the 


erder arofe to tie fummit of its glory, and then, as is the a 
courle 
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courfe of human things, declined apace, lof the feptre of do 
minion, and is now only known by the filver crofs, and fome 
lands and tenements that diftinguifhed its members,—the feeble 
fragments of its ancient opulence and grandeur! This 
is a {ketch of the plan contained in thele three volumes, of 
which the hiftorical. details are, in many places, inttructive and 
curious. ‘Tbree volumes more of this work are promiied, 

No 8. Memoire de £1. Marat, Dr. en Medicine, fur VE Ue8ri- 
cite Adeaicale, &e. ice. A Memoir concerning Medical Eleéri- 
city, to which the Prize was adjudged by the Academy of 
Sciences and Belles-Lettres of Rouen. Odtavo. Paris, 1785. 
By M. Marat, M. D.—This piece is principally employed to 
refute the hypothefis of the celebrated Abbé Bertho/on, relative to 
the medical influence of electricity ; 2nd though M. Mararisa 
fort of Drawcanjir, who feems to take an urdue pleafure in 
combating the opinions of his brethren in phyfics and phyfe- 
logy, yet he always deferves an attentive hearing. He is a {a 
gacious obferver of nature, an acute philofopher, and an emi- 
nent phyftcian; and thus he is fully capable of doing juftice to 
the fubject treated in this Memoir. When it became known, 
that thunder was produced by accumulations of the eleétiical 
fluid in the atmofphere, imagination, which Is a!ways very bufy 
with its inductions, made fome people fuppofe, that this fluid, 
diffeminated in the air, could not but have a remarkable influence 
on the animal fun@tions. Of this influence, which AZ. Berthe- 
jon maintains with fuch acutenefs and plaufitility, M. Marat 
pretends that there is no proof. He combats alfo the opinton 
of this Abbe with refpecét to the influence of the /pontancoms 
éleciricity of the human body *, which is one of the main ports 
of his fyftem. He pretends that the aéion of the electrical uid, 
when diffufed in the air, or when it penetrates bodies gradually 
and imperceptibly, is abfolutely mu//, and that it is artifieialelece 
tricity alone, produced by fridtion, fpark, and commotion, that 
can render this fluid a remedy for certain difeafes, So that we 
have been grievioufly miftaken, when we imagined that the 
imple intromiffion of this fluid attenuates the lymph, when it 
has been infpiflated, deftroys by its mere prefence the vilcidity 
ef humours, promotes perfpiration, avgments the vigour of cire 
culation, and more falutary things of a like kind. We were 
alfo furprifed at fir, to find thefe notions fo harfhly treated by. 
aman, who acknowledges that the ele@trical fluid may be con- 

fidered as incifive, attenuating, refolvent, and thus well adapted 
to remove obftrucétions, But M, Marar efcapes this feeming 
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-* By this term is meant, the ele&tricity, which (according to Ber- 


tholon) is excited by the friction of the organical parts of the buntwn 
body, one again& the other. 
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contradiction by his fubtile and peculiar manner of fhewing how 
the electrical fluid produces thefe effeéts, ‘It is not, /ays ug 

difpofing the humours or liquors,, that are impregnated with it 

to open for themfelves a pailage through the obftructed vefle}:. 
and to carry off with them, in their courfe, the heterogeneous 
matters, by which obftructions are formed: How then? It jg 
by being directed to thofe parts of the body where the diforder 
lies, and forced to pafs through their obftruéted canals: for then 
it flimulates the fides of thefe canals, and by the tone which i 
gives them, and the impetuofity of its courfe, makes them dif. 
engage themfelves.’ 

Such is the hypothefis of M. Marat; and a variety of ob. 
fcrvations are alleged in its favour: but fome of thefe feem to 
have as much the afpect of new hypothefes, as of new obferya. 
tions ; at leaft, as it appears to us, they have not, as yet, ace 
quired that full authority which is due to palpable facts, That 
the electrical fluid bas a tendency to pafs through the beft con. 
ductors towards the bodies, which attract it; and that aif anis 
mal fubftances are not equally proper to tran{mit it, may be 
very true: but are the following aflertions equally palpable? 
When this fluid, /ays our Author, is gently introduced into the 
body by electrifation, it difleminates itfelf there, and is con- 
denfed ; but when it is fuddenly forced out of the body, and 
more particularly, when it is compelled to pafs through it, it is 
rarely, if ever, conveyed out, but by the bones and mutcles, 

f it ever takes its courfe through the vafcular fyftem, it will 
pafs through the great, and not through the fmall veflels; and 
among the great veilels, the blood veflels alone will form its 
paflage. Thus nothing will dire it towards the capillary vef- 


fels, in which the courfe of the fluids is naturally reftrained, and 


where obftructions have their commencement; and even fhould 
it pafs through them, it could not aét with efficacy on the ob- 
ftructing matter, unlefs it were nearly impermeable; for, other- 
wife, the electrical fluid would pafs through it without giving 
it any Commotion. 

From all this our Author concludes, that the efficacy of the 
electrical fluid, adminiftered by friction, or /parks, is principally 
confined to thofe diforders which have their feat in the external 
parts of the body. And thefe, according to him, are the only 
parts, to every point of which its aétion may be directed ad h- 
bitum. He concludes farther, that when the fluid in queftion is 
adminiftered by commotions, its efficacy is particularly experienced 
in diforders feated in the mufcular and bony parts, through which, 
more efpecially, it chufes, if we may ufe that expreffion, to pafs. 
However it may be adminiftered, M. Marat expeéts very little 
efficacy from it in diforders of.the vifcera, the liver, the fpleen, 


the reins, and the other internal and merely vafcular organs, and 
muc 
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much lefs flill in the adipofe membrane, the febaceous glands, 
and many other parts, which the electrical fluid does not pene- 
trate, and on which it cannot exert its action. 

In all cafes where the tone of the fibres is to be gently in- 
vigorated, and the organs are to be Cleared from obftruCtions, our 
Author recommends eleétricity by friézion, and points out thole 
in which the eleétrical fpark or commotion aie to be employed, 
together with the manner in which they operate. He thews, 
moreover, in what diforders a complete cure may be ex pected 
from the ufe of eleétricity, and thofe in which it can only be 
applied as a palliative, to diminifh the violence of the fymptoms, 
or to fufpend them for a time. 

In the queftion, propofid by the Academy, magueti/fm was 
alfo mentioned, and its medica! virtue was prefented to the com- 
petitors as a fecond object of difcuffion. M. Marat acknow- 
ledges (and this is much from him), that he is incapable of treat- 
ing this part of the fubjeét in a manner fuitable to its import- 
ance, and adapted to fatisfy the curiofity of the Public. This, 
however, does not arife from his thinking himfelf inferior to 
any other inveftigator, but becaufe we all know too little of 
magnetifm to treat of its influence on the animal funétions, or 
to know how far, in what cafes, and on what conditions we can 
depend upon it as an inftrument of medical practice. * The 
fcience of magnetifm, fays our Author, is yet in the cradle, if 
we can give the name of /cience to a theory without principles, 
and without laws, to a branch of experimental philofophy, 
whofe object does not fall under the fenfes, communicates itfelf 
marveloufly, operates inconceivably, and in whofe operations 
all is prodigy, or rather, if we can give the name of [cience to 
a heap of facts and obfervations without coherence or cennec- 
tion, to an allemblage of erroneous opinions and ridiculous by- 
potheles. | 

The difcuffions and decifions of our ingenious Author have 
not pafled unnoticed by the critics. The Abbé Sans, one of 
the moft enlightened and fuccefsful practitioners in medical 

eleCtricity, addrefled a letter to M. Marat, in which he 
reviews fome of them keenly: he complains of M. Marat as 
carrying us back to the dawn of electrical fcience, to thofe early 
periods when the ‘fallaberts and Nollets made ufe of eleétrical 
{parks and commotions in the cure of paralytic and other diforders, 
and declares, that, afier an affiduous and long application of 
thefe methods, he never could obtain from the latter any pal- 
pable effect. He therefore had abandoned that method; and 
fuppofing, that the nervous fluid and the eleétrical fluid were 
identical, and that the latter might be employed to fupply the 
deficiency of the former in the human body (which feems to be 
the cafe in paralytic complaints), he made feveral experiments 
upon 
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upon this hypothefis, which were attended with temarkable fue. 
cefs. He has not only employed, with the happieft eflicacy, pe. 
fitive ele&tricity, but alfo negative: by the former he cures the 
palfy, and by the latter he has relieved, ‘in a milltitude of cafes 
perfons attacked by the moft violent convulfions, as appears : 
declarations of the Academy of Sciences, and the Royal College 
of Phyficians, that have been tran{mitted to government. The 
Abbé Sans hopes, that our Author will be induced, by’ thefe, 
to review his principles, and to retract his aflertions, and that, 
inftead of treating the method of adminiftering pofitive and nega- 
tive eletricity in médical practice, as ineffectual and reprehen- 
fible, he will, at length, perceive their falutary effeéts, and 
learn that his favourite electrical commotions are, more peculiarly 
in paralytic complaints, not only totally ulelefs, but highly dan. 
gerous, 
No. 9. Nouveaux Mélanges de Philofapbie et de Littératures on 
Analyfe raifonnce des Connoifjances les plus utiles a ? Homme et an 
Citoyen, &c. i.e. New Mitcellanies, philofophical and literary, 
containing an analytical View of the Branches of Knowledge, 
that are moft adapted to form the Zan and the Citizen. By M, 
Gin, Counfellor of the High Court at Paris. s2mo. 472 pp. 
Paris, 1785.—Thefe Mifcellanies, though recommendable in 
many refpects, are not entirely new: for they are no more than 
the abridgment of a work, publifhed, fome years ago, by this 
fenfible writer, in five volumes 8vo, under the title, 4 Treatife 
concerning Religion, by a Man of the World. ‘This work, though 
loaded with a fuperabundance of quotations, which rendered it 
too weighty and voluminous, was wel! received ; and it deferved 
to be fo. ‘The prefent abridement of it merits ftill higher: 
praife. It is an agreeable, judicious, and ufeful publication: 
under a title which promifes little order or method, it exhibits a 
eS Ser in the execution of which the fundamental prin-. 
ciples of religion in general, and the moral government of ‘the’ 
Deity, are illuftrated and defended with capacity and candour, 
with the force of good reafoning, and the fimplicity of good’ 
fenfe. Ina Firft.Part, he confiders the fources and thé limits” 
of human knowledge—In a Second, he takes-a phtlofophical” 
view of nature, as far as it is within the fphere of our obferva~ 
tidn, and employs particular care and induftry in colle€ting the’ 
traditions of ancient nations, and the opinions of their fages cone 
cerning the origin of natural and moral evil ; and in a Third, be 
propofes and enforces the bypothefis, which offers the beft folu- 
tion of the origin of evil. His account of that matter contains 
nothing new: it turns upon the fallibility of finite beings, whom 
Supreme Wifdom judged fit to endow with different degrees 
both of intelleGtual and moral capacity, or perfectibility (if we 


may ule that term), combined wyth the doctrine of a future re 


tribution 
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{ribution and an immortal duration. This folution is the vul- 
gar one; but. nothing can be lefs vulgar than Monf, Gin’s 
manner of illuftrating and enforcing it. AM -<+- 

No, 10. Les Alans d’un Patriote, ou Nouvelles age Politiques ; 
j,e. The Tranfports of a Patriot, or New Principles of Politics. 
New Edit. Paris. 1785. Pamphlet. , 

To liberate France from her debts, and promote the progrefs of 
her power and felicity, is the important object of the prefent un- 
dertaking, The work confifts of three parts. The firft explains 
the principle of new political arrangements refpecting the 
finances, and national debt, which the Author inmgines would 
be productive of the moft extenfive and moft beneticia] confe- 
quences. The fecond demonftrates the juftice and utility of 
rendering the royal domain fubjeét to alienation, The third 
points out a new tax, which might, with great national advan- 
tage, be fubftituted inftead of the Capitation, Taille, Aids, and 
other impofitions equally partial and burthenfome. France, the 
Author obferves, * poflefles two thoufand millions of fpecie, en- 
joys a fertile territory, aétivity, induftry, and all the means of 
happinefs—yet fhe is miferable. Notwithftanding the progre(s 
of taxation, our debt continually increafes, and its weight over= 
whelms us.’ 

To remedy this evil he propofes, that the capitals, Jent to the 
Public at 22 per cent. fhould be reduced to capitals bearing 
4 per cent.: that a fund fhould be affigned on the current reve- 
nues, for the gradual extinétion of thofe capitals; and till that 
happy period arrives, that their intereft fhould be regularly paid 
at fixed terms, by a treafurer in Paris, and by his Bf in the 
principal cities and fea-ports of the kingdom. The laft circum- 
ftance, he obferves, would give to France the advantages which 
England derives from the perpetual circulation of her ftock, 
which forms the foul of ber political exiftence. It would enable 
the former kingdom to enjoy, uncontefted, the fuperiority to 
which fhe is entitled by her great extent of territory, her favour- 
able fituation and climate, the vaft variety of her productions, 
a population three times more numerous, and a quantity of {pecie 
five times greater, than that of the three Britifh kingdoms to- 

gether ; efpecially when it is confidered, that the debt of France 
is at leaft five-twelfths lefs than that of England. ‘* We can, 
fays this wanfported patriot, do all our neighbours can, and 
that with a fuperiority of effect from which their exertions, al- 


‘ways difproportionate to their force, will continue to remove 


them farther and farther, till their total annihilation, It is time 


‘ that we fhould know it.’ 


‘To this triumphant declamation, a citizen of the world 
tight perhaps reply, Can you, with all your boafted fupe- 


"‘tlority, procure for yourfelves an Englifh fyftem of govero- 


Rey, Noy, 1785. ce ment ? 








ciety. By M.H. 12mo. Paris, 1785. Pamphlet, 
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ment ?—Till then—Beware! By augmenting the. tefources gp. 
France, you will augment the ambition of the’ Prince, the 
preffion of the people, and thé calathities of "Eurape, oy, 
heartily apree with this lively writer, ref pecting the alienatibn of 
the royal domain. The tax which he propofes on corn, a 4. . 
fubftitute for fo many other taxes, would be attended With prea} 
inconveniences ; and, to ufe the trite proverb, the remedy = ! 


- * eet oe oe, See . 


perhaps be found worfe than the difeafe. 2 
No. 11. Difcours en Vers fur la Soctété.—i.e. A Poem on § 


This little poem, in which the Author combats the fepti. 
ments of ‘Fean facques Rouffeau, is written with ‘great fpirit and 
elegance; and the genius of the Author has given the graces of 
novelty to a trite fubje&. Gus 

No. 12. Difcours fur ce Sujet, Le Luxe corrompe les Mi 
et detruit les Empires: i. e. A Difcourfe on Luxury ;°provin 
that it corrupts Morals, and deftroys Empires: to which ig an. 
nexed a ColleAtion of the new Sumptuary Laws of the principal’ 
Sovereigns of Europe, By M. de Saint Haippy. 8vo. NeW Edi- 
tion. Paris and Amfterdam. 1784. Pamphlet. 

In this difcourfe, the Author pretends not to have made 
new obfervations, but only to have collecied and arranged the | \ 
ideas of Montefquieu, Mably, Mirabeau, and other writers of 
that clafs. It is well known, that moft difputes concerniig 
luxury are verbal; and may be terminated at ‘orice by ah accurate 
definition of the word. Our Author defines luxury ‘ A tefinement 
of abundance, a ridiculous addition to the conveniences and plea- 
fures procured by riches ; an excefs of delicacy and magnificence, 
refulting ‘from falfe tafte, vanity, intemperance, or fafhion.’ 
According to this defcription, M. de St. Haippy cannot beex- 
pected to find much difficulty in proving the points ‘atifflue. 
The difcourfe is fpirited ; and the luxurious life of ‘the volup- 
tuaries of Paris is defcribed, and arraigned, with equal forte’ 
juftice. - 
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ANTIQUITIES, , 


Art. 16. The Antiquarian’ Repertory: A. Mifcellany, intended to 
referve and-illuftrate feveral valuable Remains of old: Times. 
* 


Adorned with elegant Sculptures. Vol. IV. gto. 11. 53. boards”. 
Blyth. 1784. qt 
ie our fxtieth and fixty-fr/f volumes we gave an account of thetfirt 
and fecond volumes of this publication ;.to which we’ now téfery 
for a tketch of the defign, and for ampleextratts, sby way of {pecimen. 





* The price of the*four volumes is 4]. 8s, in boards. 
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Thé third volume efeapéd our notice ; butt we now’ mention the 
fourth, to apprize.our Readers of the progrefs of the work. Farther 
mens would now, perhaps, be deemed fuperfuous; but we 
cannot refilt the temptation of felecting one of the ancient epitaphs, 
fom which, as the Editor obferves, there cam be no doubt that 
Prior borrowed the hint of his own epitaph, viz. * Nobles and he- 
ralds, by your leave,’ &c. See his Works. ‘The following, we are 
told, was foand on a tombitone in Scotland : 
Johnie Carnagie lies here, 
‘ Defcended of Adam and Eves 
If any can gang higher, 
I'll willingly give him leave. 
HUSBANDRY. 
Art. 17. Dairying exemplified; or the Bufinefs of Cheefe- making 
laid down from approved Rules, collected from the moft expe- 
rienced Dairy Women of feveral Counties. Digelted under va- 














rious Heads, from a Series of Obfervations, during Thirty Years 

Praflice in the Cheefe Trade. Alfo the moft approved Method 

of making Butter. Likewife a Differtation on Apple Trees, of 

the Culture of the Orchard improved. The Nature of Vegetation 
explained. With fome other Obfervations of great Importance to 

Hufbandry. By J. Twamley. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Rivington. 

1784. 

This work deferves to be diftinguifhed from the herd of modern 
publications, becaufe it feems to be an USEFUL one. 

Mr. 'Twamley, who writes from experience, and attentive obferva- 
tion, has here laid before the Public many hints and diretions for 
the improvement of rhe dairy ; an article of the highelt confequence 
in rural economics. His work may, therefore, prove extremely be- 
neficial to fociety in general, as well as to the farmers ;—if we can 
perfuade the latter, with their wives and daughters, to read tt: —and 
if their fervants, too, were to look into it, a little, when they have 
any leifure, their fervices would not, perhaps, prove the lefs va- 
luable on that account. We might then hope for better cheefe and 
butter from thofe farms which now yield the bad forts. Landlords, 
too, would ultimately find their account, in their tenants being en- 
abled, in many inftances, not only to get a better price for their 
commodities, but often to produce a much greater quantity from the 
fame land, and the fame number of cows. . 

Mr. Twamley’s obfervations on the other branches of hufbandry 
mentioned in the title-page, are likewife of ufeful tendency. He is 
a plain, and, we believe, honeft writer; without any pretenfions to 
Ryle, or elegant language. 

ScHoout-Books, EpucaTion, &. 

Art. 18. Avarrvla Eaanuxz, five Collectanea Greca: ad ufum 
Academice Juventutis accommodata. Tom. I. Compleétens ex- 
cerpta ex variis, Oratione foluta Scriptoribus ; cum Notis Philoloé 
gicis, atque Tabula Geographicaé. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. Edin- 
burgh, Creech, &c. London, Dilly, &c: 

This colleétion feems to poffefs every recommendation that can 
entitle it to a favourable reception from the Public. The Authors 
from whom the extracts have been ‘taken, have ever been elieemed 
Ces proper 
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proper models for imitation, by all who have any tafte for 
literature ; and the parts that are felected, are admirably 
excite a defire in young minds to perufe all the produétions of. 
venerable ancients, whofe abilities enabled them to write in fo may 
terly a ftyle. The whole volume before us confifts of different felec. 
tions from the hiftorians, orators, critics, philofophers, and amifc 
Janeous writers; accompanied with notes intended to Jeffen the dif. 
ficulty, and remove the obfcurity, of fome particular paflages,.. The 
Editor has, im this inftance, availed himfelf of the labours of his 
Jearned predeceflors ; the refpeétable names of a Taylor, a Reitke 
and an Upton, very frequently appear in the annotations; and thole 
which are annexed by the Editor, are clear, pertinent, and judi. 
cious. The forcible and irrefiftible manner of Demofthenes, the 
eafy, natural, and unaffected ftyle of Herodotus, the fimplicity of 
Xenophon, the correétnefs of Ariltotle, the ornamental and beaut. 
ful language of Plato, the intelligence and good fenfe for which Dj. 
onyfius of Halicarnaffus is remarkable, and the taite and elegance 


which characterize Longinus, are all placed in a very ftrong point of 4° 


view, by the examples which the Editor hath brought forward, Jn 
our opinion it is a colleétion that may prove very beneficial-to youn 
ftudents, by pointing out to them the paflages moft worthy of ther 
attention ; and very entertaining to perfons more advanced in litera. 
ture, as it prefents to them the beauties of the Greek claffics un- 


mixed, which have ever been admired, but never in an higher de- 


ree than they merited. 

We are glad to obferve, that this collection is not accompanied 
with a Latin tranflation, which, indeed, might render the perofal of 
the Greek writers more eafy, but, at the fame time, lefs ferviceable: 
a.young man feldom has reiolution fufficient to labour-with histex- 
con, when his difficulty may be removed in a hore way. 

The Editor promifes a fecond volume, collected from. the Poets; 
which we fhall be glad to fee, being convinced, that if, it is con- 
ducted ‘in a manner equally judicious with the prefent publication, 
it muft be attended with confiderable advantages. fi, 
Art. 19. The Praxis; or a Courfe of Englith and Latin bxer- 

cifes, in a Series of Exemplifications, from an initial one, for 3 

Beginner at School, to fuch as are applicable to the Capacitiepand 

Circumftances of young Academics, in order to form. a, proper 

Habit of thinking and writing, at an early Time of Life, For 

the Ufe of Youth in the lefler Schools. By Henry Bright, M.A. 

Matter of New College School, Oxford. 8vo. 5. fewed. Princes 

Oxford ; Rivington, London. ? 

The principal error of this book is, that it attempts too, much 
The Author’s ideas of education, and of che forms which are necel- 
fary to be adopted for the cultivation of a young mind, feem to be 
founded in reafon ; and render this Praxis a more ufeful work for 
the matter, than for the fcholar. © 

The Reader will find a defence of Mr. Bright’s method in the 
Preface, which contains alfo a well merited eulogy on Dr. ‘Warton, 
the Matter of Wincheiter fchool. At the conclufion of the Book allo 
he endeavours to obviate fuch objections as he fuppofes may be made 
to fome of the parts of his plan. For thefe, we mutt refer.our Rea 


ers 
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ers to the Praxis itfelf. Some of the poetical tranflations from Eng- 
jifh into Latin are feeble ; but on the whole, the work merits appro- 
ation. | oD Bde 
~ 20. A Compendium of ufeful- Knowledge, containing a a4 
cife Explanation of every Thing @ young Man ought to know, to 
enable him to converfe on all general Topics. Addreffed to 

Youth of both Sexes, from Foarteen Years of Age to Twenty: 

Giving a general [dea of the World, the Nature and End of Man, 

Arts and Sciences, Trade and Commerce, the Appearances in the 

Heavens, Natural Hiftory, the Government of this Country, A 

practical Book for the Ufe of Schools, &c. &c.' By the Rev. Dr. 

John Trufler, 12mo.° 3s. 6d. bound, Baldwin. 1784. 

Thofe who are difpofed to content themfelves with a /ittle know- 
ledge, may be {:pplied, ‘at a very {mall expence of time and money, 
by Dr. Trofler. But let no one expect, that fuch compendiams as 
thefe will explain to him every thing which a young man ought to know, 








to enable him to converfe on all general topics. It mult be very fuper- 


’ ficial converfation indeed, for which a man may qualify himfelf by 


reading a work, which difpatches, in 160 duodecimo pages, almoft as 
many different fabjects. In this age of compilations, and abridgments, 
and deauties, and fraps, the doctrine cannot be too often repeated 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; E 
Drink deep, &e. 
PoETRY. 

Art. 21. Apologia Secunda *; or, A Supplementary Apology for 
Conformity. Two Epiftles, humbly addreffed to the Awakened 
Clergy. By aLayman. 8vo, 6d. Biadon. 178s. 

Not an apology for conformity, but an illiberal attempt to ridi- 
cule the conftitution and forms of the church of England. _ Senfible 
as we are of the defects of the prefent eftablifhment, and often as we 
have infifted on the propriety of a farther reformation, we cannot 
think, that vulgar doggrel is a fit inftrument to be employed in a 
bufinefs of fuch dignity and importance. ° 
Art. 22. Poems on various Subjeéis, by Ann Thomas of Mil- 

brook, Cornwall, an Officer’s Widow of the Royal Navy. 4to. 3s. 

Plymouth printed ; and fold in London, by B. Law. 1784. 

This female verfifier difarms the feverity of criticifm, by prefent- 

ing a lift of fubfcribers, and an humble petition to the critics. In 

feveral of her pieces fhe celebrates memorable events, which hap- 
pened during the laft war. : 
Art. 23. Beers, Moral and Defcriptive. By the late Richard 

Jago, 4.M. Prepared for the Prefs, and im:roved by the Au- 

thor before his Death. ‘To which is added, fome Account of the 

ays and Writings of Mr. Jago. 8vo. 4s. boards. Dodifley. 

1784. 

_ Mr. Jago was a Warwickhire clergyman, of refpeétable character 
in the line of his profeflion, and of confiderable rank in the poetic 
world. -He was the friend of Shenftone ; whofe efteem for him has 


been manifefted in their mingled writings and correfpondence. 





® For Mr. Newton’s Apologia, fee Rev. Vol. LXXI.’p. 426. 
Cc 3 We 
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‘truft, osinjuftice was done to his merit as a poet. In this ColleAive 


have a true tafte for the fubjeét.—Our account of Mr. Mafon’s poem, 


-Murhber preients them to the Public, are not unworthy of notice, 
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‘We have fpoken of his Edge Hill, a poem, in four books, aya his 
Labour and Genius, a Fable, in our 37th and 39th volomes, and we 


edition of his works, a few poetical pieces are inferted, which 
‘not appeared before, particularly the Reurdelay written for the'Stra: 
ford Jubilee: which, as.the writer of his life remarks, « jg beaut. 
fully characieriftic of Shakefpeare’s verfatile genius, and multifarious 
excellence.”"— His admirable Elegy on the Blackbirds is known to 
every reader. 
Art. 24. The Englifh Garden: a Poem: in Four Books. By 
- W, Mafon, M.A. A new Edition, corre&ted. To which are 
added, A Commentary and Notes, by W. Burgh, Efq; and LL.D. 
Svo. .4s: Dodfley. 4 
This edition of that elegant poem, the Exglifs Garden; in 2 port. 
able fize, cannot fail of proving very acceptable to the Public: We 
‘have perufed Dr. B.’s Commentary, and the Notes, with much fatif. 
faction ; and we doubt not but his remarks, and illuftrations, will 
afford information to many readers, and entertainment to ‘all; who 


‘as the feveral parts of it were, firft, fucceflively publifhed, will be 

found in our Reviews, Vols. XLVI. LVII. LXi. and LXVI. 

Art.i25- Poetical Trifles; written on various Subjé€s, ferious 
and comic. By Edward Trapp Pilgrim, Efq. 12mo. 1s, 6d, 
Debrett. 1785. | th 
Mr. Pilgrim’s performances, in the character under which the 





There is an. eafe and gaiety in the comic pieces, and a foftnels in 
the ferious, which together form a pleafing melody. E. 
Art. 26. Coucy and Adelaide. A Norman Story, 4to. 2% J, 
gh Wilkie. 1784. | 

A dreadful ftory, taken from Howell’s letters; in which it is re- 


“commended to-Ben Jonfon, as furnithing ‘* rich materials out of 


which acurious web might be formed.””—The prefent Author, whole 
namc appears, by the-dedication, to be Watkins, has managed"the 
-{ybjec&t with a confiderable degree of feeling and poetie embellif- 
ment; but too much. of the Normaz roughnefs runs ‘through the 
-whole, which the dime /ador et mora-alone can polifh. a a 
Art. 27. An Afyium for Fugitive Pieces, in Profe and Verle, 

in ‘any other Colle&ion: With feveral Pieces never before pub- 

lifhed. A New Editon. §Svo. 4s. Debrett. ‘1785/ | 

© The New Foundling Hofpital for Wit being finifhed [See Rev. 
Feb.:1785], and the idea of a colle&tion of thofe rk bar) pre 0 
merit, which occafionally appear in print, or are handed about in 
-manufcript, being approved by the Public; this volumé.is offered a 
a continuation of the plan; but under a dificrent title. [tas ™ 
‘tended to publish a volume occafionally, ‘as materials arife*.’-—-W 
“with the Editor may be.a little nicer in. his choice, As caterer for 
‘the Public, ‘he fhould not be too eafily pleafed with every thing thi 
-the-market affords. ‘The beit things in the’ prefent volume ae 
Rolliads, the Probationary Odes, and John Gilpin. 


— 





* Editor’s Advertifement prefixed, 
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_ may be foretold without the help of divination.’ 
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Art. 28. Poems on various Subjec?s, Moral, Sentimental, Satiri- 
cal, and entertaining. By T. Hartley and W. Sancroft. 8vo. 3s. 
Dilly. 1784. 

Had thefe verfes appeared only in the Poer’s Corner of a news-paper, 
or the poctical pages of a magazine, they would have efcaped the 
~< critic’s rage ;”——and, for ws, they fhall ftill efcape, notwithftanding 
their prefent high-priced mode of publication.——This ‘lenity they 

artly awe to their modeft Preface, by which we are informed that 

it is the fir? offence of the Authors. B— 

Art. 29. Sonnets and other Poems; with a Verfification°of the 

Six Bards of Offian. @vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Wilkie. 1785. 

This col!ection, which is attributed to S. Fgertow Brydgés, Efq; 
confiits of fixteen Sonnets, five Odes, a Verfitication of thé Six Bards 
of Offian, Tranflations of three Odes of Horace, and two copies of 
Verfes. Of thefe many have merit. The Author poffeffes a good 
fhare of fancy, and fome powers of verfification ; bat there is a de- 

ree of ftiffnefs in his manner, which will frequently difpleafe thofe 


readers whofe ears are habituated to cafy, flowing non all y 
—_— ” 


Novets. 


_ Art. 30. “Alemoirs of a Pythagorean. In which are delineated 


the Manners, Cuftoms, Genius, and Polity of ancient’ Nations. 
Tnterfperfed with a Variety of Anecdotes. 12mo. 3 Vols, 7s. 6d. 


fewed. Robinfon. 1785. 
Too learned for the ‘general readers of: Novels; too dull and 


fuperficial for the learned ;—too ftiff and formal to amufe corrersy 
sf 


‘ 


hearts ; and too impure to pleafe the chafte. Ga -— 
Art. 31. The Confeffions of a Coquet. In a Series of Letters, 
| izmo. 2s. 6U. fewed. Lane. 1785. - 

The fins of the Marchionefs, and Lady Fanny, are very great ; but 
we could fooner forgive their coguetry than their confefions. Con- 
feflion, defigned to leffen guilt, increafes theirs: and it is rho/é that 
do penance, who are obliged to hear it.. rf 
Att. 32. Menioirs and Adventures of a Flea. 12mo. 2 Vols. 

| 5s. fewed. Axtell. 1785. 

The execution is worthy of the fubje&t: the hero of the ftory, and 


the hiftorian who records his adventures, feem made for one ano- 


ther. 6 
Art. 33. Adelaide: or, Conjugal Affection. From the ponch. 
" 12mo. 25. 6d. Lane. 1785. 

No matter whence /Ze comes, who brings nothing with her_that 
can tempt one to wifh for her flay. °° © 2 
Art. 34.. The Omen: or, Memoirs of Sir Henry Melville and 

ei Julia Eafibrook. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lowndes. 

1785. 


Impios parre recinentis OMEN 
Ducat *. 
In plain Englith, we would not with our enemy a greater punifh- 
ment, than to be doomed to read and‘to review bad Novels. 
Reviewers are a fort of augurs; but the fate of thefe Memoirs 


De 
‘® Horace. 


inte % | | ¥ Art. 
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Art. 35» Mariq. By the Author of, George Bateman. 12mo, 
2 Vols. fewed. Cadell. 1785. 

Lovely Maria, youare welcome !—you are.daybly welcome. You 
Own meérit-entitles you to a cordial reception ; and after fuch com. 
pany as that we gre juft parted. from, we fhall relifh your converfa. 
tion the better. y) k 


And-here comes another welcome gueft to join you. 


Art. 36, Eleonora; from the Sorrows ot Werter. A Tale. 


--g2mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Robinfon. 178s. 

Fair maid! thou bringeft with thee the countenance of woe; but 
religion dignifies, and refignation foftens it. Relate thy tale, and 
we will weep where thou mourneft; and while its pathetic {cenes 
melt our bofoms, its inftroctive moral fhall teach us how to a@, and 
how to {uffer, when virtue is put to its moft rigid teft. o 
Art. 37. Eugenius: or, Anecdotes of the Golden Vale. By the 

Author of the Spiritual Quixote. rzmo. 2 Vols. 5s, fewed, 

Dodfley. 178s. ) | a 

The benevolence of Eugenius’s heart, his moral qualities, and his 
good underftanding, render him a very proper companion for Maria 
and Eleonora; and well qualified to mix in the circle to which they 
have been introduced. Do 


Art. 33. Amoranda: or, the Reformed Coquet. A new Edi- 


tibn, bemg the Sth. 42zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 1785, 
Though Amoranda was firft publifhed about fifty years ago; the 


“ftyle is not fo far removed from that of the prefent ton of novel. 
-writing as might be imagined. We know not, who was the writer; 


but it is given us as the produiion of a clergyman’s widow. It is 


- at leaft an innocent performance ; and not deftitute of matter for 


amufement,—to readers in this line of literature. 
ISCELLANEOUS. . 

Art: 29. The Life and Adventures of Fobn Chriffopher olf, \ate 
Pripcipal Secretary’ of State at Jaffanapatnam, in Ceylon; to- 
gether with a Defcripition of that Ifland; its Natural Produc- 
tions, and the ..'anners and Cuftoms of its Inhabitants, .. Tranf- 
Jated from the Original German. To the whole is added, a 
fhort, but comprehenfive defcription of the fame Ifland, By Mr. 
Efcheltkroan. 32mo. 4s: boards; Robinfon.. 1785. . : 
The ifland of Ceylon, together with fome other parts of the 

globe, may be confidered.as pregnant with matter for much future 

information and entertainment: Not that we are unacquainted with 


. it at prefent; the intercourfe which the Europeans, efpecially the 


Portuguefe and Dutch, and others mingled with them, have, fo Jong 
had with this Ifland, muft unavoidably furnifh intelligence. Super- 
added to thofe accounts and defcriptions that have been already 
publithed, Mr. Wolf appears, in conjunétion with many, others 


_ who are feeking their fortune, efpecially in the nautical line, to 


have pafled through various fcenes of trouble and difficulty, till 
he was at length advanced to the poft of honour and truft which 
the title mentions. We do not obferve that he makes any confi- 
derable addition to the accounts which we have already received of 


this part of the world. Neverthelefs, thofe who wih ah 
ony 
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fome acquaintance with thofe diftant regions may be inftructed and 
amuled by this work; although it is nota very capital pertre” 




























































ance. 
oo Art, 40. A Letter from Omai, to the Right:Hon. the Earl o 
rfa- +#5 #8e##, Jace —— Lord of the Tranflated from the 
Ulaitean Tongue. 8v0. 18.° Bell. 1785. 
h, The plan of this out-of-the-way Pamphlet is, furely, mo abfurd. 
ale The Author makes Omai a Scholar, a Chriftian Divine, a Politician, 
and a Satirift; and thus armed; cap-a-pé, he fallies forth, to attack 
but the religion of this country, together with the prevailing morals 
and and manners of “the higher ranks of its inhabitants ; all of which 
nes are fatirically exhibited : bat all is omtré, and a grofs violation of 
und probability. | The idea of the poor unletter’d Otaheitean perpetu- 
So ally recurs, and the Reader’s mind revolts againft every word that 
the he is perufing. ‘This literary painter feems to have no idea of co/- 
fume. i ' ' 
Me | Art. 41. The Geography and Aftronomy of the Created World, and 
his b of courfe the Longitude: being the fourth book by the Author of 
nie the Explanation of the Vifion to Ezekiel, 8vo. 2s, 6d. Riving- 
ton. 1786, 
7 Flowevds vickédlyufome unfortunate Authors may deem of us, 
ji. it is our fir? confideration to.render our accounts. as, unexceptionable 
to the author as we'can, confiftent with truth., Our /ecomd is, to be ly 
e f fo clear in them, that our readers may fee; ‘* as it.were, face to 
I *tace, and not,’as in a glafs, darkly,’? the writer’s merit; as well 
« as his whole (cope and defign :, and, daft, to accomplifh thefe pri- 
. m:.y ends with the leaft poffible trouble to.ourfelves,. We know 
° fome will think that the order of thefe things might have been in- 


verted; but be that as it may, we are in:hopes every one will allow 
that we have compafled all three, in the prefent inftance, by tran- 
fcriding the following paragraphs from the laft page of this uncom- 
mon performance: ¥ 

‘ The midft of the fouth is given:by.the moon: fot the is the 
inverted loeking-glafs: and when her face is upright, fhe is near to 
heaven, or, in the midft of the fouth. : 3 

‘ It may, or it.may not, for fome, be needlefs to fay, that our 
fouth, is not the fouth of the earth: that our points of the compa/s are 
them which belongs to the welt fide of it: ferving our purpofe like 
realities, 

‘ And now I fhall take the liberty to fay, that if the palm for 
finding the longitude, is not given to the Author of the Explanation 
of the Vifion to Ezekiel, it will never be given to another.’ “YXP, 
Art. 42. Hyper-eriticifm on Mifs Seward's- Louifa. 8vo. 15. 

Dilly. 1785. 

There is fearcely any author, contemptible as he may appear to 
the eye of unprejudiced criticifm, that has not his advocates; who, 
influenced either by congenial fentiments, or blinded by the Jaudable 
partiality of friendthip, are ready, not only to apologize for his fail- 
ings, but even to defend his abfurdities. 1 is no wonder, therefore, 
if among the admirers of a writer, of fuch acknowledged ingenuity 
gnd talents as Mifs Seward, there fhould be fome one to exclaim, 

‘ Thou halt no faults, or I no faults can {py, 


¢ Thou art all beauty, or al} blindnefs I.’ 
Such 
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‘Such is the author of the papfent performance :. 7 be SriQures pal og 


that Lad y’s Loud/a, in a former article of our Review, have given him 
great offence: and well, indeed, they might, as little lefs, it feems 
than an acknowledgment of abfolute perfection would have fatisfied 
him, Our objef&tions to this poem were, that it abounded with fy. 
perfluous ornament, and that, in the dramatic parts, the language 
did not always accord with the character ufing it. To anfwer thefe 
objections isthe principal aim of this Hyper-critic. As, how. 
ever,, the fpbjea does not involve in itfelf any queftion of general 
exiticom,.a reply is unneceflary. Fully confirmed in the opinions 
ariginally advanced, we leave it to the Public to decide, how far 
thele epinions were equitable or erroneous. ttt. 

1 tN 2 DRAMATIC. <egae 
- Art. 43. dvar:.a Tragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 1785, 

Fhough this tragedy is deficient in fome of the effential requifites 

of the drama ; though there is little invention difcovered in the plot, 
and little art in the denouement ; though.the characters have not much 
either in what they fay, or in what they do, to interef and affe& the 
weaders thongh.the language .is frequently. ungrammatical, fome- 
times coarfe, and feldom either elegant or nervous, yet we here and 
there met with pafflages which difcovered a mind not wholly defti- 
tute.of. vigour and genius.—The Author is perhaps capable of very 
confiderable improvements, if he will confult the bef models of 
compofition,: and form his ftyleon a chafte and correét plan. 

_ As.the firft. effort of an uneducated youth, born in obfcurity, and 
defiined to fome of the lower .occupations of life, this may be re- 


vgarded as an extraordinary compofition. 


Thetinformatien of our Author’s fituation was obligingly commu- 
micated to. us by .a very ingenious correfpondent, who defired us to 
-seprefs the rigour of criticifm, and {pare a young adventurer for 
-fame,iwho, .perhaps, in a.future period, may produce fomething 
more worthy of our applaufe. ore P 

bas 4 ARTs, &e. & b 
Art. 44. The School of Arts; or an Introduétion to ufeful 

Knowledge, being a Compilation of real -Experiments and Im- 

provements in feveral pleafing Branches of Science, on the fol- 

jowing Subjects, viz. Mechanics, Eleétricity, Optics, Conftruc- 
tion of Optical Inftruments, &c. Grinding and Polifhing Optic 

Glaffes, Clock and Watch Making, and Aftronomy.—Drawing, 

Etching, Engraving, Crayon Painting, Gilding, Silvering Look- 

— Ing-Glaffes, Lackering, Varnifhing, Soldering, Cafting in Plafter, 

Cements, Glues; Staining Woods, and» making Compofition 

Ornaments, &c. &c. By John Imifon. 8vo. > 8s. Boards. 

Murray. , 

We have tranfcribed this full title page at length to fave ourfelves 


. thetrouble of particularizing the. contents in another manner; and, 
as far as werecollect, it gives them pretty faithfully. 


Readers: who Save not an opportunity of confulting many books, 


‘May, -we think, meet both with amufement and information in this ; 


but thofe who ave, would have. thought no worfe of Mr. Imifon, if 
he had-talked more of the k.owledge which-he. has drawn from the 
Jabours and experiments of other perfons,jand lefs of his own. ~ 
3 .. would 
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would not have been too much to have mentioned the name of a per- 
fon, after tranfcribing thirty facceflive pages from his writings. 

AW. Wa 

Art. 45. Precedents of Proceedings in the Houfe of Commons; un- 

der feparate Titles. With Obfervations. Vol. II. Relating to 

Lords and Supply. By Mr. Hatfell. 4to. ros. fewed. Dodf- 

ley. 1785. 

We baie already noticed the firft and fecond volumes of this pub- 
lication ; which, though more particularly calculated for the ufe of 
Members of Parliament, contains much general political informa- 
tion. We cannot content ourfelves with barely mentioning the ap- 

earance of this third volume, without paying a tribut¢of refpe& to 
the Author; who fhews himfelf ever ‘intent on exhibiting the ge- 
nuine {pirit of the conftitution, and on imprefling, on the minds of 
his readers, what our young fenators cannot have too often imprefled 
upon theirs, that it was founded, even in the earlieft' times, in the 
principles of freedom, and has always had for its immediate obje& 
the interefts of the community at large. 

From the records tranfmitted to us, ‘he obferves, that ‘ the fecurity 
and happinefs of the people, as diftinguifed from the-crown and 
the nobles, had at all times a confiderable weight. and influence 
in the adminiftration of public affairs.—The prote&ion given, by 
the laws of our Saxon anceftors, to the perfons and property of every 
individual—the eftablifhment of the trial by jury—-the rights of the 
freeholders, in their county courts, to elect fheriffs and coroners — 
the privilege of chufing Members of the Houfe of Commons — the 
want of authority in the Crown to impofe taxes buat with the confent 
‘of thofe Members =the firm and fuccefsful eppofition that has been 
made, at different periods, by the people of this ifland, againft at- 
tempts of the Crown derogatory from their rights and privileges— 
all evince the trath of thefe obfervations, and ‘are hiftorical proofs, 
that the claims which were made and ‘aflerted. at’ the Revolution, 


“were, as they were then declared-to be, ‘* the ancient and undoubted 


rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom.” 

Thefe are the principles, and this the information, which are to 
be acquired from an accurate inveltigation of the Journals, and other 
parliamentary records. It is fufficient for the Editor of this. work to 
have agted in the humble ftation of pointing out the fources of this 
knowledge—It remains for thofe perfons, whofe abilities, and-rank 
and fituation.in life, enable them to-carry thefe principles into effect, 
to attend, upon every occafion, to the prefervation of the gutlines of 


‘the conftitution, and, by a iteady adherence to that happy form of 
‘government which they have inherited from their anceftors, to en- 


deavour to tranfmit it facred and inviolate to their pofterity.’ 

‘The frf? volume of thefe proceedings was publifhed in 1776 (See" 
Rev. Vol. LVII.); the fecond in 1781: See Review, Jan. 1783. 
Art. 46. The Trial of a Caufe* between Mifs Mellith, Plaintiff, 

and Mifs Rankin, Defendant. 8vo. 1s: 6d.- Almon. 1785. 

Relates to a litigation in eje&tment, for lands in the county of 


‘Nottingham ; the plaintiff claiming to be entitled to the eftate of 


a 





a 2 


* At the laft Nottingham Afiizes. 
her 
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her father, the late Charles Mellith, Ef{q;—the defendant was Niece 

to the. deceafed, and one of the principal parties in his: will. 

The Editor obferves, in his Preface, that the ‘ attention of the Pubs 
hic having been much engaged on the fubjett of this caufe, he thought 
it would be rendering fome fervice to fociety, to give a faithful and 
accurate account of that important trial.’+By a perufal of thefe 
papers, he adds, ¢ perfons defirous of difpofing of their property, 
will be convinced of the neceflity of avoiding equivocal phrafeology.’ 
The jury found for the plaintiff. i 
Art. 47.' The Trial of Fohn Hart, Efq; Alderman of London, 

for Adultery and Cruelty.—In the Confiftorial Court at Doétor’s 

Commons. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Lifter. 

An extraordinary inftance of human depravity. —The cruelty above 
mentioned confifted in the extreme il] treatment which, accordin 
to the evidence here produced, Mrs. H. received from her hutband, 
A divorce took place. 

THEOLOGY, ConTROVERSY,: &e. 

Art. 48. A Differtation on the Prophecies relating to the final Ree 
froration of the Fews. By the Rev. E. Whitaker, Reétor of the 
united Parifhes of St. Mildred and All Saints, Canterbury, and of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 1784. 
The prophecies which more immediately refpe& the object of this 

well-written differtation, may be claffed under three heads. The 

firft contain thofe which relate fimply to the event itfelf; viz. the 
final rettoration of the Ifraelitith people to their ancient country ; 
without noticing any preceding, concomitant, or confequent circum- 
ftances.— The fecond clafs of prophecies particularly diftinguithes 
the leading circumftances wiring on this fignal event.—And the 

ecies which fall under the laft divifion, defcribe the happy and 
glorious ftate of the reftored race. 

In reviewing thofe predictions which relate fimply to the final re- 
Rtoration of the Jews, the Author begins with the original promife 
to Abraham, Gen. xiii. 14, &c. and by comparing it with other 
paflages in Holy Writ, he attempts to eftablifh the following con- 


elufions ; I. That the land promifed to Abraham is affured to the 


feed of ifrael, as long as any of that feed fhall furvive. I]. That 
this feed fhall never be utterly deftroyed.—The objections that have 
been urged againft his hypothefis he fairly ftates, and candidly ane 
fwers, | 

The sum of his argument is as follows :—The promife made to 
Abraham is fo abfolute, that no behaviour of his pofterity can pre- 
vent its accomplifhment ; individuals may cut themfelves off hom 
any fhare in it, by not acceding to the terms of the original, or the 
fubfequent covenant; but to 4m it was given as a-reward for the 
faith he had already fhewn ; and the power of God is irrevocably 
engaged to fulfil it. Now part of the fubject of this promife was the 
everlafting pofleffion of that country, in which the patriarchs them- 
felves fojourned in the days of their mortality, the Land of Canaan: 
and it is further manifeit, that God himfelf hath declared, that 
though he make a full end of all other nations, he will not make@ 


full end of that of Ifrael; but, however he may have driven them 
9 : from 
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from their country in confequence of their difobedience to the laws 
he gave them on Mount Sinai, he will never utterly forfake them ; 
even their iniquities fhall not prevent his giving them all that 
good which he hath promifed, fince he will, in the diftant lands 
where they are difperfed, bring them to a fenfe of their tranf- 

fions, and circumtifing their hearts, make them objets meet to 
receive the mercies he hath yet in ftore for them. Thefe prophecies 
are delivered in terms too exprefs and plain to admit of figurative 
interpretation ;—there are correfponding prophecies equally clear 
and pofitive; and the Author thinks that the conftruétion he hath 
put on them, equally tends to eftablith his pofition, and to. refled 
light on one another, as well as to make them mutually harmonize 
and accord in one uniform and confiftent plan. ) 

He next examines the circumftances attendant on the promifed re- 
ftoration ; and then proceeds to review thofe prophecies which more 
particularly delineate the effets and con/eguence of this great event. 

‘ What refts then,’ fays the Author, ‘ but to draw, the proper, 
the only juft conclufion from what we haye feen and do fee: that as 
the words of the Prophets have hitherto been regularly fulfilled, they 
will continue to be, and all the wonders predicted, but not yet re- 
vealed, will in their feafon be exhibited. The moft powerful ad- 
monitions, the moft appofite figns of this we have received from the 
paft, and are ftill fupplied with from the prefent, and can we rea- 
fonably require more f. or, fhall we await more alarming appearances 
to excite our attention ?’ 

We will conclude this article with the Author’s own words at the 
end of his Preface; the fentiment is weighty and important, and we 
might not improve the expreflion by giving ir in our own language: 

‘ Our Lord, the Prophets, and the Apoftles, have affymed to 
themfelves the power of prophecy, as a certain proof of their divine 
miffion, and have left us many predictions in confequence thereof. 
** Hath time then fhewn the juftice of their claim, or hath it not?” 
A fairer iffue cannot be propofed ; let every man, therefore, with a 
degree of ferioufnefs proportioned to the opinion he.¢ntertains of 
the importance of the fanctions of religion, confidgn the f{criptural 
predictions, and compare the accounts therein given of the fate of 
the Jewifh nation, of the treatment and fortunes of the,Chriftian 
Church, and of the ftate of that part of the earth which hath. hitherto 
been the fcene of thefe fortunes, with what hath come to pafs; 
and when he hath difcovered how accurately the events have thus 
far corre{ponded with the words of the preachers, let him deny, if 
he can, that the fpirit of prophecy dwelt in them.’ BB te, 
Art. 49. A Letter from the Author of an Elucidation of the Unity 

of Ged, to his Grace John Lord Archbithop of Canterbury. 8vo. 

is, Baldwin. 

A purgation of the eltablifhed forms of worfhip from all obfcure 
and {cholaitic terms, and the adoption of language, on all contro- 
verted points, expfrefily /criptural, is the moderdie, and, as far as 
we can perceive, judicious plan, which Mr. Gifford here humbly 
fubmits to the confideration of our ecclefiaftica! vovernors. 

For the Author’s treatife, entitled, ‘* An Llucidation of the 
Unity of God, Sc.” See Review, Vol. LAX. p. 78 OBR, 

Art. 
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Art. 50. Sermons on the Sovereignty and Wifdom of God in | 


the Affictions of Men di/played. ‘To which are added, Sermons 

on the Nature of Church-Communion. By the late reverend 

and learned Mr. Thomas Bofton, Minifter of the Gofpel ar Er. 
terick. 12mo. 1s.6d. Berwick printed; fold by B. Law, iy 

London. 

The Author of thefe difcourfes was undoubtedly a man of learn. 
ing, piety, and worth. His Sermons are quite in the ftrain of the 
old divines. The firft has been well known, and valued, by fome 
perfons, and under a peculiar title, Zhe Crook in the Lot, from 
Ecclef. vii. 13. It appears in rather an odd drefs, efpecially for 
thefe times ; but it is not void of good fenfe, or knowledge of the 
heart; and it has a ufeful tendency. The other fermons, we fup- 
pofe, have alfo been formerly printed, though we are no where'told 
that this is a new edition. It does not appear that they were in; 
tended by the Author for the prefs. H 
Art. 51. 4 Letter to the Seatiratis and Right Reverend Shute, 

Lord Bifbop of Sarum; Containing fome gentle Stri@ures on his 

Lordfhip’s Charge, delivered to the Clergy of that Diocefe, in the 

Year 1783. From a Lay-member of the Church of England, 

Otavo, 1s. Printed at Bath. Sold by Matthews in London, 

1784. | 

his Lay-member of our Church, whois, poflibly, of the Methos 


. diftic perfuafion, attempts a vindication of thofe clergymen, in the 


diocefe of Sarum, on whofe principles, character, and conduét, fome 
very pertinent animadverfions are made on the Bifhop of Sarum’s ex- 
cellent charge. The Letter-writer tells us, that, having been a con- 
ftant refident in that diocefe for many years, he can exhibit a truer ac- 
count of the ftate of religion in it, than his Lordfhip can be fuppofed 
to give in his higher walk of life, and in the courfe of only one year’s 
obfervation. He affeéts to have the greateft refpect for his Lordthip, 
and to treat him with the moft unfeigned deference, and yet repre- 
fents him as levelling his fevereft reproofs againft thofe few clergy- 
men under his jurifdiction, who are moft deferving of his approba- 


tion, as brandifhing his fword againft an ideal foe, as trying to exe: 


tinguith the fmall fparks of devotion which are ftill left among us; 
by throwing cold water upon the very appearance of it; as ftigma- 
tizing piety, and holding it up as an object of contempt.—— How 
illiberal and groundlefs fuch accufations are muft be known to every 
one who is acquainted with his Lordfhip’s charafer. 

The Clergymen, for whom our Letter-writer is an advocate, are, 
according to his account of them, zealous in the caufe of religion ; 
conftant in feafon, and out of feafon, in the work of their facred call- 
ing; not iatisfied with their public teaching on a Sunday, they go 
threugh their refpective parifhes in the week, vifit the fick, in- 
ftruct the ignorant, comfort the dejected, reconcile differences be- 
tween neighbours, and thus anfwer the great end of their miniftry, 
by promoting peace on earth, and good-will among men.—They 
are a€tive and benevolent beings; perfons of approved integrity, 
who covet not to make gain of godlinefs, who court not the fa- 
vour of the great, who ufe no mean arts to recommend themfelves 
to the hotice of the world; but content with the ftates in which 

Providence 
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Providence hath afligned them, they devote their whole time and 
talents to advance the fpiritual ahd ¢ternal benefit of their pa- 
rifhioners. ; 

If fuch be their real character, we fincerely with that the nun 
ber of fuch Clergymen may daily increafe.in every diocefe of the 
kingdom ; and we are fully perfuaded there is not-a Bifhop o 
the bench who will rejoice more at thé increafé than the Bithop of 
Sarum. , 

*.¢ For our account of the Bifhop of Sarum’s Charge, fee: Re- 
view, Vol. 70, Pp» 314- 

: RELiGtiovs. OR. 
Art. 52. 4 Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with John Martant, 

a Black (now going to preach the Gofpel in Nova Scotia), bora 

in New York. Taken from his own Narration, arranged, cor- 

rected, and publifhed by the Rev. Mr. Aldridge. 8vo. 6d. 

Gilbert and Plummer. 1785. 

This convert feems to have been made by the late Mr. Whit- 
field, during his laft fpiritual campaign in America. One of the 
methods of converfion, under that gentleman’s miniftry, was, by 
taking the obje& by furprife; and that was the way in which John 
Marrant was taken. He was then about 15 years of age; and a 
gracelefs youth he appears to have been, according to his own ac- 
count. He had ftrolled into a meeting-houfe, where Mr: W. was 
preaching, in order to difturb the congregation by ‘blowing the 
French-horn; but was himfelf ftruck to the ground by a blaft from 
the fpiritual trumpet ; and there he lay, fenfelefs and fpeechlefs, for 
half an hour. Being carried into the veltry, Mr. Whitfield faid, 
“© Curist bas got thee at laf.”,—Under convictions of a fimilar fort, 
this quondam finner went on, till he became a very tolerable faint ; 
and arriving in England, was canonized * by the Countefs of Hun- 
tingdon. He is now a miffionary, for the converfion of his fable 
brethren : and if he does apy good among them, we may fay—*¢ All’s 
well that ends well.” 

John’s narrative is embellifhed with a good deal of adventure, en- 
livéned by the marvellous, and a little touch of the mriracuLovs; 
all which, no doubt, will go down, glibly enough, with thofe readers 
fer whom this publication is chiefly caleulated.—And why not? we 
have been aflured, that, in Ireland, many a good Catholic moft de- 
voutly believes, that St. Patrick, after his decollation, {wam over 
the Liffey, with his head in his mouth. 





S ER M ON 


Preached at York, April 13th, 1785, for the Benefit of the Lunatic 
Afylum. By Robert Pierfon, A.M. 4to. as, York printed ; 
London, fold by Cadell. 1785. 

A fenfible difcourfe, properly adapted to the occafion; recom- 
mending, in a rational and affecting manner, the charity, it is de- 

figned to affift. ‘The text is Job, vi. 14. To him that-is.afliGed, &c. 





* Perhaps we thould have faid ordained, 


COR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


* W. prefents his compliments, and begs leave to obferve, tha? 
either Dr. Blair, or the Reviewer, or both, feem to have made fome 
miftake, at the bottom of page 434, of the Review for June; where 
Dr. B. is reprefented as faying, that “* Timocharis and Ariftillus 
firft introduced the methods of Uetermining the pofitions of the far; 
by their longitudes and latitudes with refpect to the equator.”—if 
we aré to read fars, we ought, undoubtedly, to read ecliptic, and 
not equator: but W. fufpects, we ought to read places, inftead of 
ftars.—Not having the book, W. would be obliged to the Reviewers 
for an explanation,’ &c. &c. Thus far our correfpondent. | 

The fubftance of what Dr. Blair fays, is this: Timidcharis and 
Ariftillus firft introduced the method of determining the psfition of 
the ftars by their latitudes and longitudes, with refpect to the equa- 
tor, [for it was not until the difcovery of the preceffion of the equi- 
noxes had been made, and fully etablifhed, that their latitudes and 
Jongitudes were referred to the ecliptic ;] and it was the elegance of 
this method of determining the pofitions of the ftars that firft gave 
the hint, and induced Hippatchus to apply it to the determination 
of the fituations of places on the earth. 

The Reviewer inadvertently left out the words which are inclofed, 
as above, between the brackets; it might therefore appear to W. and 
to thofe who do not read the book in quettion, as if the author did 
not know, that longitudes and latitudes, in the heavens, are always 
referred to the ecliptic; and that the pofitions, with refpect to the 

uator, are called tight afcenfions and declinations. 

We hope the above will prove fatisfactory to our Correfpondent : 
to whom we are obliged for affording us this opportunity of doing 


uftice to the author by giving this explanation. 
j hor by giving this exp Wa. 


4*1 We are indebted, for the criticifms on the Litchfield tranfla- 
tion of Linnazus * to a Friend, who took on himfelf that laborious 
office, merely to affift the fcience. -We offer this, as a fufficient ari- 
fwer to all enquiries on that head; and are not at libérty to fay 


more. 
* See Review, the laft vol. p. 401. Alfo the Number for fuly, ps ¥. 








&> In anfwer to Candidus, we fet this +- mark; as hinted by him. 





+1+ Weknow nothing of a New Edition of Eéton’s The/aurus 
Rerum Ecclefiafticarum.—This to ** Legator.” 


tlt We have ftill reafon to complain of Correfpondents who fend 
us frivolous letters, unfranked: Vid. Notes to Corre/pondents, at va- 
rious times, fince the limitation of franking took place. 


Seno eS 


t*t An account of Dr. Van Marum’s Defcription of. the very 
LARGE Eleétrical Machine, placed in Teyler’s Mufeum, at Haar- 
lem, and of the curious experiments made with it, will be givenin 
our next Appendix: which will be publithed with the Review for 


January. 
23 SOR 








